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Reports of Steve Hreha’s “death” were premature. Hreha, who was defeated in a bid for the L.M.S.A. presi- 
dency, was chosen by the Board of Directors, as its new chairman. 


Dave Magil, former Board 
member, and Hreha were the 
only candidates for the chair- 
manship. The winner is faced 
with the biggest Carnival Deficit 
in Loyola’s history. 

The figures involving Carnival 
'68 deficit were unveiled as 
$7,726.38 - with approximately 
$1,500 of bills still outstanding. 
The total deficit will be about 


$2700 : , 
Graham Nevin, president of 


L.M.S.A., stated that the deficit 
of both committees - Carnival '68 
and L.M.S.A. were due to finan- 
cial mismanagement as well as 
apathetic student participation 
in the planned events. 

After the figures were un- 
veiled, Chuck McDougall voiced 
the opinion of many during priv- 
ilege period when he stated: “I 
think, gentlemen, the time has 
come to talk about Carnival.” 

But the time had apparently 
not yet come, as it was decided 
that further discussion on the 
breakdown of this deficit would 
be made, once the Board has 
had time to study the figures 
and familiarize themselves with 
the issue. 


Of the four Science seats at 
the Board, only two are filled - 
by Bruce Jarrell (Se ID and Rick 
de Benedetti (SC II}. Pat Mi- 
chaud, student Senator recom- 
mended at the meeting that two 
other Science students be ac- 
claimed to the Board, to fill the 
vacancies. The strongest objec- 
tion to this recommendation 
came from Rick de Benedetti 
who requested that elections for 
these seats be re-opened. 

Graham Nevin rebuked this 
suggestion by stating that both 
the Senate and the L.M.S.A. had 
done their duty and elections 
would not be appropriate at this 
late stage. 

The recommendation was then 
put to vote and was passed 10-4. 

Of eight nominees to the Board 
of Publications, the following 
were chosen: Owen Gray, Ri- 
chard Lewis and Mike Enright. 

Four members are elected to 
Board of Publications but the 
Board of Directors only chose 
three, instructing Board of Pub- 
lication chairman to recruit 


three more nominees from 
which to chose the final member 
of the Board of Publications. 

By this time the meeting had 
passed the three-hour mark. 
Only two of the four motions on 
the agenda were brought to a 
vote. 


The first finally made Rick de 
Benedetti official director of the 
recently-conducted Course Eval- 
uation. 

The second motion, moved by 
de Benedetti, emphasized the 
need for the students of individ- 
ual departments to form depart- 
mental associations. Because of 
the motion, a five-man team - the 
LMSA v.p. for Education plus 
four students-at-large - will be 
formed by April first. The 
group’s assignment is to encour- 
age and aid the students of the 
various departments in forming 
their associations. 

At present the History Stu- 
dents’ Association is the only 
one in operation. English major 
and Honours students have al- 
ready met on the matter, and 
Philosophy students, while not 


claiming formal structures, have 
presented a brief to their de- 
partment containing various 
suggestions for improving the 
program. 

Two motions concerning the 
Student Senate were deferred 
until this Thursday’s meeting. 
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Student Centre dreams of dough, 
collects committee for fall 


Counting offices and chairs for a dream is a tough job, and Harv- 


ey Benoit needs help. 


Benoit is co-chairman of Loyola’s Student Centre Committee 


along with Paul Aitken. 


The recent improvement in Loyola’s financial position has_ 
raised some faint hopes that the long awaited Centre will be built. 

* Besides investigating possibilities for financing the Centre the 
Committee plans to bring entertainment to campus through a “Col- 
lege Coffee House Circuit”, and sponsor a Grand Art Exhibit, as well 
as set up a master calendar of all campus activities. 


The future Centre, and where it will be 


The proposed Centre would replace the “caf” as the central eat- 
ing area on campus. Eating facilities would feature three open ter- 
races with floor to ceiling windows on the fourth floor and will ac- 
commodate 1050 students at one sitting. 

A main lounge, music room, student forum, and four conference 
rooms will provide ample room for both cooling and sounding off. 

SAC and the publications offices would be installed, in the new 
building along with a vast 7500 sq. ft. self-service bookstore. 

Twelve offices and twelve cubicles will service all other organi- 


zations, committees and clubs. 


Even David will benefit with a new home in the spacious build- 


ing. 


Interested students can pick up brochures on the Centre at the 


SAC office. 





LOYOLA OF MONTREAL 


Lonergan at Loyola 


One of Loyola's most distinguished alumni will speak to the Col- 
lege community at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, March 20. 

Fr. Bernard Lonergan, S.J., the author of Insight: A Study of Human 
Understanding, will discuss “The Absence of God in Modern Culture”. 
All students are invited to attend the lecture, to be held in the 
Drummond Auditorium. 
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One would have the Student 
Senate take on all roles for the 
benefit of students, which are 
implied in the Bill of Rights 
approved by referendum last 
fall. 

The other concerns the me- 
chanics of Senate succession. 


Election: students to Senate 


The peaceful revolution on Loyola campus reaches its 
climax in two weeks, as three students will be elected to sit 


on the College Senate. 


Anyone who attended the College this past year and 
will be a full day student next year is eligible. The student 
representative must maintain at least a 65 percent aver- 


age. 


Nominations are open for one week - until noon, March 
26. Candidates should bring their nomination papers to the 
SAC secretary, 6931 Sherbrooke West, Apt. 5; the building 
is open daily for two hours, until one in the afternoon. 

Artsmen will vote for an Arts Senator, who must be 
nominated by fifteen Artsmen. Similarly, the Commerce 
Senator must be supported by fifteen members of his facul- 
ty, and will be elected from Commerce. The third Senator 
will represent Science and Engineering; nominations can 
come from either or both faculties. 

The elections will take place on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, April 2 and 3. 





No English CEGEP’s 
for Montreal in ‘68 


By KEN WHITTINGHAM 


Montreal will not see its first English-language junior college 


this September in all probability. 


French CEGEP’s counterpart of the English Junior Colleges, went 


into operation this year. 


Because the Provincial Government has not yet named a Board 
of Directors for the junior colleges, it seems unlikely they can be or- 
ganized in time to receive students this September. 


Fr. A. Graham, Dean of Sci- 
ence, emphasized the impor- 
tance of not rushing into the 
CEGEP program. “If the institu- 
tions are opened without proper 
preparation, it could easily 
jeopardize the educational fu- 
ture of the first students to pass 
through them,” he said. 

Fr. Graham also explained 
why the French CEGEP program 
was so much in advance of its 
English counterpart. The CEGEP 
program is more advantageous 
to the French educational sys- 
tem than to our own, in that the 
French had more ready-made 
facilities to use. He cited such 
examples as the numerous col- 
léges classiques and the rela- 
tively new Laval Institute of 
Technology building in Montreal 
which was recently converted 


into a Junior College. 

The first English-language col- 
lege will be located somewhere 
in the downtown area. 

As regards the possibility of 
one coming to Loyola’s campus, 
Fr. Graham said the administra- 
tion is not adverse to the idea of 
housing such an institution on a 
temporary basis. 

All the universities in Quebec, 
including Loyola, are studying 
the possibilities of establishing 
CEGEP programs, he said, but 
this does not necessarily mean 
they would actually house such 
institutions on their campuses. 

Fr. Graham is currently a 
member of an ad hoc committee 
which is advising the Depart- 
ment of Education on possible 
locations for future English-lan- 
guage CEGEP’s in this province. 
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Suppression in Warsaw 


Polish unrest sparks 
Montreal reaction 


Government supression of student demonstrations in Warsaw, Po- 
land, has aroused much protest all over the world. 

Here in Montreal the Student Committee for Solidarity with Stu- 
dents in Poland has recently been formed by students of Polish origin to 
declare their support of free speech, literature and campus sanctuary. 

In Warsaw, the performance of the 19th centuary play, Dziady, 
sparked the recent unrest. Government censors closed down the 
whole production when the audiences applauded too loudly at some 
anti-Russian lines. 

The result was resentment and massive protest by thousands of 
Warsaw University students. After two days of demonstrations on 
campus, the government retaliated by sending in the militia to sub- 
due the demonstrators. Subsequently, it has been officially reported 
that three hundred students and others involved in the demonstra- 
tion have been arrested. Also, numerous students have reportedly 
been expelled from the university and barred from entry into any 
other universities in Poland. The government has responded in the 
usual fashion by blaming certain Jewish Minorities for the recent 
events. 

In keeping with their resolutions, the Montreal committee has 
organized a tentative rally for Thursday night, with a number of 
prominent guest speakers to inform all present of current develop- 
ments in Poland. The committee is also in the process of organizing 
a demonstration in front of the Polish Consulate on Friday. 
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FOR SALE 

1966 Austin Healy Sprite, 
racing green. Miss Battis. 
Sports Complex. 


FOUND 


ago. The person who lost the 
watch may find the phantom 
who gave the ad. Both of you 
contact Lost and Found. 
TYPING DONE 

Typing essays etc. at home 
*; 25¢ per page. Phone 634-4143 
: after 5 p.m. 


Sparkling Rosé 


FAISCA 


$7190 











Q.4.B. No. 534-G 26 oz 


(COMPLETELY LICENSED) 


LOVE NOTES, POISON PEN LETTERS OR STRAIGHT SELL, THE 
CLASSIFIED iS YOUR MEDIUM TO LAUNCH MENTAL MISSILES 
REGULAR FEATURE. MINIMUM 75MC * 15 words. 


A GOOD WAY T0 
MIX DINNER WITH 


FUN 


FOUND : 
My true vocation, on my: 
vaeation. Hal Banks. 5 
LOST 

My nerve. Chicken Man. 


PERSONAL : 
I'll do anything you say, just : 
call me. Betty. 


PERSONAL : 
I've been drafted. Come % 
back, just one chance. Jim. 








INCIDENTAL 
The year 1967. 





AU BON CHEF 


Sherbrooke at Cavendish 
484-6950 





EXTERNAL AFFAIRS COMMISSION 
NEEDS PEOPLE IN THESE AREAS 


@ TRANSLATION - reports, press releases, etc. 


@ External Representation 


@ Internal Education - fact finding- policy department, 


guest speakers. 


Work to be done over the summer and or next year. 


Apply Kevin Newton. - Ext. V.P. SAC Building. 


AND MAY YOU ALL MAKE A PASS... 


. . . AND SUCCEED AT ALL OF THEM 


(Best of Luck) 





The Loyola Food Suppliers 


Eight grand in the hole 
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Carnival’s Callary claims “‘extreme shock” at deficit 


An unexpected lack of revenue and inadequate donations account for 
Carnival ‘68’s loss of $7,700 according to chairman Steve Callary. 
A $19,400 Carnival budget was approved by the LMSA executive at the 


beginning of the academic year. 

Miss Gail Moran, former Inter- 
nal Vice-President claims she 
didn’t approve of the budget in 
the beginning. “I was afraid it 
was too unrealistic,” she said. 
But in the final analysis she 
approved it. President Sims 
okayed it as well. 

Miss Moran commented fur- 
ther that one of the conditions of 


the executive’s acceptance of | 


the Carnival budget was that 
Callary secure a very large 
committee for soliciting dona- 
tions from Montreal business 
firms. “He didn’t have a large 
enough staff for this purpose 
and this is where it fell 
through,” she stated. She contin- 
ued by saying that the time ele- 
ment was the primary factor. 
“Everything was left till too late 
- contracts were completed too 
late which was mainly the fault 
’ of the contracting agent.” 

However, Miss Moran didn’t 
hesitate in saying that Callary 
did a good job despite the many 
complications he faced. “I 
wouldn't disapprove of him 
being chairman again, next year, 
with the experience he has 
gained,” she concluded. 

Ex-v.p. Moran graduates this 
year along with the other execu- 
tives involved, Sims and Maho- 
ney. 

Ninety percent of all commit- 
ments had been made before a 
bookkeeper-treasurer was sent 
from the LMSA to Carnival. “I 
came in too late to have any con- 
trol over the financial aspects of 
Carnival - I just kept the books 
for them,” said Peter Maher, the 
Commerce III member of the 


LMSA’s new treasury board 
appointed by the past executive. 

Maher did foresee a loss in the 
beginning. “Some things seemed 
to be financially unfeasible” but 
he didn’t really know for sure, 
being unfamiliar with opera- 
tions of this sort. 

Chairman Callary had much to 
say to the NEWS concerning the 
Carnival loss. He admitted that 
some of the events, such as the 
Mitchell Trio concert (which lost 
$3,000) may not have had enough 
drawing power. 


When asked if he had been a 
bit too optimistic he replied 
“No, we weren't to blame in any 
way, shape or form, because we 
tried our best. I was convinced 
we could have collected $35,000 
in revenue and I was extremely 
shocked when we didn’t. 

“Students either didn’t have 
the money or they didn’t have 
the enthusiasm, but they didn’t 
buy tickets and they didn’t get 
involved as I thought they 
would. I can’t figure what the 
problem was.” 

He continued by saying that 
all donations were to pay for the 
fringe benefits of the Carnival 
Committee, who, he said, very 
much deserved them. While 
$1130 was solicited, still “it was 
physically impossible to get all 
the donations we needed with 
the help that we had,” Callary 
claimed. 

The Carnival Chairman con- 
cluded: “When the final story of 
Carnival is told to the general 
campus, which for all intents 
and purposes is in this issue of 
the NEWS, and since the num- 








nder the 
Tower 


WEDNESDAY 
Liberal Club elections are slated for the lounge in Langley Hall at 


1:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
Those interested in working on the Freshman Reception Associa- 
tion next fall should be in room C-316 at 1:00 p.m. 
The Vietnam Lecture Series features Prof. Egan of the Philoso- 
phy Dept. discussing “Pacifism and Alternatives” in room C-114 at 


noon. 


ODDS AND ENDS 
April Ist is the last day for signing up for the Arts Association 


trip to Europe. 


The Loyola Choral Society will present a Spring Concert on 


Sunday, March 31st at 8:15 p.m. in the F. C. Smith Auditorium. The 
Loyola Brass Quintet will also appear on the same programme. 


Admission is free. 


Still waiting for your government loan or bursary? Mr. Paul Lefebvre, 
Director of Financial Aid, reports that the Minister of Education has re- 
quested a list of all Loyola students who have applied for funds but have 

_ Feceived no answer, The government would then check these cases with the 
_list that the financial aid department has on hand. Names and addresses 
can be submitted to the Financial Aid office (A-135). 


And finally, the Paperback Bookstore in the Guadagni Lounge is 


currently running a sale. Up to 20% off on some books. 


Commerce 


Elections for the Commerce 
Assembly are being held this 
week. Campaigning goes on 
Monday and today, and voting 
takes place Wednesday, March 
19th from 9 00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Commerce students can only 
vote for representatives in their 
respective years. Two represent- 
atives from each year will be 
ehosen while the freshman rep- 


elections 


resentatives will be chosen in 
September. 


The Sophomore candidates 
are Dave Crowe, Lee Rothblatt, 
Derek Russell. Junior candi- 
dates are J. C. Giroux, Jean- 
Pierre Rodier, Louise Sylvain. 
The Senior representatives - 
Alan Roberts and Brian Pigeon - 
have already been acclaimed. 


Richard Mahoney, past LMSA treasurer, said the budget was presented on 


a “break-even to profit basis.” “It looked good from the start but maybe it was 


ber of people who will read the 
final report is limited, I would 
like the students to look not only 
on the figures of the deficit but 
also on the areas of Carnival 
that were never held before, 
that we initiated; areas that can 
be expanded and made to be 
financially productive. 

“Like Expo ’67 which incurred 
a loss much greater than antici- 
pated but which had benefits 
that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, Carnival ‘68 must 
also be evaluated with these 
terms.” 

LMSA President Graham 
Nevin declined to comment last 
night on the total deficit facing 
the Association next year. 

While the accumulated debt 
far exceeds Carnival’s loss, the 
executive “don’t know really 
how much we've dropped” be- 
cause there was “no day-by-day 
or month-by-month indication of 
balance”. The true financial sit- 
uation will be known only in 
May, after Mike Dell’Anniello, 


April workshop 


On April 2 and 3, the Loyola 
Drama Society presents its am- 
bitious second term Workshop. 
The program consists of four 
one-act plays. 

The Sandbox, written by Ed- 
warc Albee, portrays the au- 
thor’s feelings about the aged in 
our modern society. The director 
is Gail Valaskakis, a professor in 
the Communication Arts Depart- 
ment. 

Elastic Corner is an original 


play written by Don Mitchell, a~ 


Loyola student, and is also being 
directed by him. The play is in a 
new theatre form that makes 
great use of audio-visual effects. 

The Bald Soprano by Eugene 
Ionesco, one of the founders of 
the Theatre of the Absurd, is the 
most experimental of all the 
plays. There is no director; the 
cast are directing themselves. 

The Man in the Bowler Hat by 
A. A. Milne is a satire on melo- 
drama. Milne is most famous as 
the inventor of Winnie the Pooh. 
The director is Mike Hart, who 
has directed two previous plays 
at Loyola. 

The Workshop can be termed 
a complete workshop as all stu- 
dents who auditioned are being 
used in the production - if not 
on stage, then helping behind. 
Their efforts will be presented 
to the public at 8:30 P.M. in the F. 
C. Smith Auditorium on April 2nd 
and 3rd. 


Help in 
insurance 


Last week marked the inaugu- 
ration at Loyola of a brand new 
information service under the 
auspices of two ex-Loyolans, 
John Freund and Tom Ste. Croix. 

Freund and Ste. Croix, employ- 
ees of the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, are available to 
provide general information 
about life insurance to all stu- 
dents. They occupy an office in 
the temporary Student Centre. 

This is an experimental serv- 
ice, probably the first of its kind 
in Canada. 

The service is a personal ef- 
fort on the part of John Freund 
and Tom Ste. Croix who are “not 
here to sell insurance”. Rather 
they intend to try to make peo- 
ple more aware of “just what 
life insurance is all about”. 


the Treasurer, completes his 
post-exam postmortem. 

While Nevin claimed the Car- 
nival situation was “out of our 
hands”, the present executive 
foresees “structures to cut down 
internal administrative difficul- 


EVENTS 
Variety Show $ 
Turtle Race 

Ski Trip 

SnoBall 

Queen & Princesses 

P.R.C. 

Sock Hop 

Fashion Show 

Executive Expenses 

Exp. miscell. 

Donations 

Dog Sleigh Race 

Decals 

Car Rally 

Concert 

Compudance 

Button Sales 

TOTAL REVENUE $9,722.46 
TOTAL COST 
TOTAL LOSS 


REVENUE 


299.30 
1454.00 
2395.00 


1130.00 - 


1246.46 
2211.00 
167.39 
Invoices not rec'd to date 
17,448.84 DONATIONS TO BE RECEIVED 
7,726.38 APPROXIMATE ADD /loss 


a bit too optimistic than it should have been,” he told the NEWS. 


ties”, and an accounting-posting 
machine to indicate the daily 
funds total. 

The figures involving Carnival 
*68’s deficit are as follows: 
(totals in brackets indicate a 
loss) 


COST LOSS PROFIT 
83.32 $ $ 83.32 
232.08 67.22 
550.89 903.11 
2739.04 (344.04) 
2 1021.01 (1021.01) 
: 2413.42 (2413.42) 
200.00 176.50 
244.59 (94.59) 
= 2091.68 (2091.68) 
= 787.45 (787.45) 
1130.00 
48.00 
(63.75) 
(2.23) 
(3002.79) 
(171.70) 
(141.27) 
$1000-1500 
500 
1000 


48.00 - 
38.25 102.00 
21.50 23.73 
4249.25 
2382.70 
309.26 


BREAKDOWN OF CARNIVAL LOSS: 
Expenses not covered by donations: 


$850.00 
575.00 
750.00 
300.00 
100.00 
200.00 


Blazers and Crests 
Fireworks 

Loss of program 
Printing of tickets 
Business cards 
Gasoline 


50.00 © 
200.00 
3000.00 
320.00 
200.00 
$6545.00 


Matches 

Posters 

Concert 

Damage to AVIS car 
Buttons and Decals 


The balance of the loss is due to general losses on various events 


in Carnival ‘68’s program. 


Burman new 





NEWS editor 


By Tony Burman 
Veteran NEWStaffer Tony Burman has been named editor-in-chief of 


the Loyola NEWS for next year. 


He succeeds Bob Czerny, who was appointed interim editor in Janu- 
ary by the Board of Publications. As of now, the term for the NEWS edi- 


tor will no longer be the calendar year, but the academic year, Septem- 


ber to March. 

And to Burman, this change - 
hopefully- will enable the NEWS 
to publish twice a week begin- 
ning September. 

“There isn’t a lack of news 
here, nor a lack of talent,” he 
said, “what we need quite sim- 
ply is time. Time to organize and 
time to train. The summer will 
provide that.” 


He figures that May and June 
will be devoted to organization, 
budget, clean-up and “one hell 
of a paint job.” 

The remaining months will be 
taken up by weekly seminars 
with editors, staffers and stu- 
dents who join in. Professionals 
from Montreal's daily papers 
will be brought in. 

The seminars will be organ- 
ized on a rotating basis - with 
news and sports writing, fea- 
tures, photography and layout 
alternately occupying the spot- 
light. 

Among priorities for the 
NEWS next year, he included: 

@ development of a closer “‘es- 
prit de corps” among all staff 
members; 

@ intensified and regular 
training programs for staff dur- 
ing the summer and throughout 
the year; 

@ formation of a flexible but 
efficient organizational struc- 
ture in which staffers can con- 
centrate on developing their tal- 
ents; 

@ and making the NEWS more 





than just a stepping-stone for a 
professional career - but rather 
a logical vehicle for concerned 
students to exert influence in 
the Loyola community. 

In his freshman year, Burman 
was news editor of the paper. 
Last year, he served as an as- 
sociate editor, then swung into 
the chairmanship of the Board 
of Publications, before a brief 
stint back on the paper as exec- 
utive editor to Brian McKenna. 

In January, he served as chair- 
man of the CUP commission of 
inquiry investigating the Univer- 
sity of Windsor LANCE. He’s 
entering his third summer as a 
reporter for The Montreal Star. 

This year, his main preoccupa- 
tion - theoretically, at least - has 
been academics. Although hold- 
ing no official capacity with the 
paper, he has been an all-too 
frequent contributor, 


ol 
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Robert E. Czerny 
Editor-in-Chief 
Susan Wheatley - Claude Barrot 


News Editors 















A Member of 


Canadian University Press 


College Senate 


The coming election of three students to the Col- 
lege Senate ranks with the assured financial survival 
of Loyola in importance to the institution. The fight 
for student representation was clean and quiet. The 
great test begins now. Find out what the College Sen- 
ate is. Make sure you vote in articulate and sober 






















Kevin O'Donnell 
Kaleidoscope Editor 


Angelo lanni 
Advertising Manager 


Brian Nevin 


Elliott McLaughlin 
Managing Editor 






Sports Editor 







STAFF: Don Northrup, Donna Zabarauskas, Lynn Zimmer, 
Diane Parent, Ken Whittingham, Mike Cressey, Lynn Chap- 
man, Adrian Jarreau, Tony (self-praise is no recommenda- 
tion) Burman, Paul Carbray, Johnny the Cath-Scot typist, and 
all the vulgar scabbing printers, plus the animal news stud. 






it's the run for your life bit the sickle drows closer. Dishonorable mentions for 
impeccoble lunacy go old ed. Brian for endurance, late ed. Bob who has yet one 
hour to go in spite of the crab who never lets go, new ed. Tony for obvious reasons. 
Under the microscope, co-eds comment what do you mean there are more men at 
Loyola, guys say they ve had better nightmares . . . we move, who says money doesn’t 
grow on trees how about pots. Next Loyola’s Roman Empire, the S.A.C. . just 
might be where the oction is next year. The woter boy tells us Sports are very compet- 
itive despite the coaching. The administration, o cool idea if you like to run with blin- 
ders. Well weirdos at the printer, fellow staff masochists, affluent readers it draws to 
a cool close. We close on this very solemn note remembering the words of o former 
Ping pong chompion who once scid “don’t knock it, but never let it go by”. Oh, 
momma you wanna believe this is THE END. (ANGELO) 
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representatives. 














anatomy of horses. 


UGEQ: any reason to remain? 


Loyola’s relations with the Ministry of Education is 
not the only facet of our provincial status to be ques- 
tioned recently. 

On his return from the UGEQ conference late last 
month, Board of Directors member Chuck Mac- 
Dougall advocated withdrawal from our provincial 
union of students. He proposes a referendum to settle 
the question. 

It is naive to claim that UGEQ is not, nationalist. 
even separatist. But UGEQ’s separatism does not cut 
an English studentbody out of the provincial scene, 
just as Quebec's obvious political and educational 
priorities did not persuade Loyola to accept a lesser 
or non-participatory role through contented bankrupt- 
cy. 

What is the future of Quebec? more and more ob- 
viously, one of very different status from the rest of 


present-day Canada. Is there a place for a free English 
minority in that Quebec of the future? 

The answer is being determined by factors such as 
our UGEQ participation. If we withdraw, then the 
answer is sealed: “no”. Such action puts the entire 
onus for development, justice and future on the 
French majority - “We refuse to help, either ourselves 
or the whole province”. Withdrawal indicates the sort 
of contentment with non-participation against which 
the whole college rebelled so successfully a week ago. 


Loyola students must remain in UGEQ. We must dig 
ourselves out of this bland all-English ghetto and into 
the province as a whole. 

There is no alternative to UGEQ except a new struc- 
ture parallel to it. Once we’re out of UGEQ we're just 
out. 


Money is more than a dead horse 


Talking any more about Carnival ‘68 is like 
beating a dead horse. It’s demeaning, and the horse 
doesn’t react -- but you learn something about the 


We have a case of a committee notable for its 
size and slow start. We have the case of itemized 



















budgets never having been examined by the Board of 
Directors -- they were approved over the Christmas 
holidays by the past executive. And we have an ob- 
viously dreamy approach to attendance and advertis- 
ing. : 

Carnival obviously failed on this campus. Off- 
campus participation never amounts to much, no mat- 
ter how boozey you press parties. 


The LMSA does have structures to cope with 
badly-planned, expensive undertakings. But the Board 
of Directors can’t just sit and wait for issues: it has 
to be alert and dig. 


There's also a lesson in last year’s executive 
passing a budget without Board knowledge. Execu- 
tives are not immune; Mr. Sims and Miss Moran bear 
part of the blame for next year’s money problems. 


Connected to this is the last lesson. Mr. Nevin 
has inherited his predecessor’s inclination to soft- 
pedal a big stick and act as independently of the 
Board as possible. The calibre of the present Board is 
high; such procedure is insulting. It’s also dangerous 
because it concentrates blame for mismanagement on 
the executive alone. 


Carnival taught a sad lesson in terms of organi- 
zation, brains and goodwill. It also illustrates the. 
potential of our present student government struc- 
tures. 








Look Back In... 


This is the last issue of the NEWS for the aca- 
demic year 1967-68. 

It is also the last issue under the present editor. 
Because the NEWS is shifting from a calendar-year to 
academic-year term, the campus has had a new editor 
for merely twelve issues. 

This winter the NEWS has attempted a shift 
from the dig-the-news, find-the-dirt approach to a 
tabloid which, while not neglecting campus activities, 
emphasizes a magazine of depth-treatment of topics 
relevant to the readers. 

Two things must immediately be calculated: 
what is relevant to readers on this campus? and how 
many people are willing to make the reading-effort 
which a subtle and background approach demands? 

Reaction was typically sporadic-to-nonexistent, 
so it's hard to ascertain the validity of this approach. 

There was strong reaction, however, to two or 
three specific articles and themes. 

Once we ran a front page of the NEWS from fif- 
teen years ago. This front page emphasized the recital 
of the rosary as a headline event. Our purpose was to 
show a shift, not in attitudes to religion, but in the 
use of newsprint and the horizons of the Canadian 
student. Perhaps 1968 would look different if 1953 
had concerned itself more actively and cooly with 
Duplessis, Korea, McCarthyism and so on. Or weren't 
such topics “allowed” in a campus newspaper by 
“those who know better?” 

The NEWS has also been accused of carrying 
dirty language. We were asked to say “lovemaking” 
to indicate sexual intercourse in a situation where 
clearly, no love and no sense of creation was in- 
volved. What better place to abbreviate “For Unlawful 








Carnal Knowledge”? Ever since hearing an angelic 
blonde of seven scream that word at her older sister, 
we've been convinced that everyone has heard it al- 
ready, so we might as well start attaching a sensible 
meaning to it and using it to convey meaning rather 
than sensation. So we stand by using “fuck” where 
“Lovemaking” is an obscenity, an abomination of the 
word “love”, an insult to anyone who has ever wanted 
a child; similarly we stand by using “lovemaking” 
where that is meant, forgetting about the “sensation- 
al” possibilities of any equivalent (true or supposed). 

We treated drugs extensively because we felt 
that a lot of students needed the information. We 
tried to be objective; the copy was almost unanimous- 
ly against drug use and questioned present procedures 
for treating drug users. People came to us and asked 
“Why are you supporting drugs?” They read the titles 
and no more. 

There was a big flap recently over an athletics 
cartoon. The thing was to an extent a mistake: one 
could say, to this extent and in this way a mistake, or 
entirely a mistake. Unfortunately, before we could 
open our mouths, we were faced with the type of offi- 
cial procedures which make it impossible to apolo- 
gize. This points up the need for sympathy with the 
rigours of editing a paper, a full-time job, while study- 
ing as well: mistakes will be made. 


The pity is, that the editor doesn’t really know 
what his readers are thinking. From the letters one 
would think that the reader stirred enough to react is 
one who has only a negative attention; he regards any 
publication of ideas as a potential effrontery to some 
ideals he himself may or may not have reached -- then 


reads on to make sure that the potential is indeed ful- 
filled in some faux-pas. But the standard for judge- 
ment is changing; the reader may-be living in the 
past, and neglecting the writer’s efforts to modernize 
his thinking. 

We tried to choose our topics and our language 
with “truth” and “relevance” in mind. That the prod- 
uct was at times unpleasant attests to our realism. 

It was just ten weeks, but a very intense and a 
good time. As | bow out, a little wistful, puzzled, a 
little hopeful -- thanks to my staff, to those who 
helped both inside and far away from the NEWSroom. 


Robert Czerny 








The Passover Plot 


- Better Passed Over 


by Father William Browne S.J., Department of Theology 


Bantam Books (the publishers of the 95-cent 
paperback edition) classifies The Passover Plot as 
non-fiction. | disagree; this book, which outlines a 
new theory of the life and death of Jesus, should 
more properly be labelled fiction - and in this case 
fiction is stranger than truth, much stranger. 

The first part of the book deals with the story 
of a man called Jesus, who, thinking he was the 
Messiah, spent long hours in his youth trying to 
piece together prophecies in order to discover how 
he was supposed to lead his life. Eventually he 
embarked on his brief public life in which he man- 
aged to bring all the prophecies to pass, including 
his death and “resurrection”. But he was not the 
Messiah. 

The Death of Jesus 

According to Dr. Schonfield, Jesus planned his 
own “death”, that is, he would give the appearance 
of dying, having taken drugged wine, and by a pre- 
arranged plan with some very close friends he 
would be taken from the cross, “buried,” then spir- 
ited away from the tomb. After this he would leave 
an important message for his disciples and then 
disappear from circulation for good. 


“Two things, however, were indispensable 
to the success of a rescue operation. The first 
was to administer a drug to Jesus on the 
cross to give the impression of premature 
death, and the second was to obtain the 
speedy delivery of the body to Joseph. No 
other manner of survival could be enter- 
tained by Jesus, since he was adamant about 
the fulfilment of the prophecies which de- 
manded his suffering.” (p. 159) 


Schonfield writes of the drugged wine: “If what 
he received had been the normal wine vinegar di- 
luted with water the effect would have been stimu- 
lating. In this case it was exactly the opposite. Je- 
sus lapsed quickly into complete unconsciousness. 
His body sagged. His head lolled on his breast, and 
to all intents and purposes he was a dead man.” (p. 
160). Now in the Gospels we read: ““Someone ran 
and soaked a sponge in vinegar and, putting it on a 
reed, gave it to him to drink saying, ‘Wait and see 
if Elijah will come to take him down’.” (Mark). 
The other accounts are similar. Yet we read in 
Matthew, a little earlier: “When they had reached 
a place called Golgotha, that is, the place of the 
skull, they gave him wine to drink mixed with gall, 
which he tasted but refused to drink.”’ (27: 33-34). 
It seems clear from this passage that Jesus had no 
intention of being drugged. 

There is more. All the Gospel accounts state 
that Jesus died. The soldiers seemed satisfied that 
Jesus was dead. And even the chief priests and the 
Pharisees were convinced that Jesus was dead. It 
was the latter group that went to Pilate to ask for a 
guard to make sure that the body of Jesus was not 
stolen. I cannot concieve how so many people 
could be deceived. To make sure that Jesus was 
dead, a soldier pierced the body of Jesus and blood 
and water flowed out. John writes: “This is the evi- 
dence of one who saw it - trustworthy evidence, 

<and he knows he speaks the truth - and he gives it 
so that you may believe as well.” (John 19: 35). If 
you cannot believe eye witnesses, whom can you 
believe? What more can a human being do to con- 
vince another fellow man. Dr. Schonfield writes of 
this action of the soldier: 


“The incident may have been introduced to 
historicise certain Old Testament testimonies. 
The passage suggests that some doubt was 
thrown on this new information when it was 
published. If it is correct, the chances that 
Jesus would recover were heavily diminished. 
Much would depend on the nature of the 
wound. The reported emission of blood shows 
at least that life was still in him.” (p. 161) 


And that is that. 

The “Resurrection” 

Jesus even planned his own “resurrection”. 
Schonfield dismisses the story in Matthew that a 
guard be set over the tomb. He quotes from a “dis- 
tinguished Christian scholar” that “when the Jews 
spread abroad_the story that the disciples of Jesus 
had ‘stolen* .the body, they spoke the truth.” 
(p.163). 1 could quote from more than one distin- 
guished Christian scholar who would say no such 
thing. We read further in the Passover Plot: 





“There can be no clear proof, but we are 
entitled to imagine him as we have done re- 
gaining consciousness after he was taken 
from the tomb, and using these precious 
minutes to beg his friends to deliver a mes- 
sage to his disciples. He would repeat what 

so much a part of him, the Scriptures relat- 

ing to his suffering and revival. ‘Tell them 

these things,’ he may have urged. ‘They must 

believe. Tell them that when I have risen I 

will meet them in Galilee as I said, and after- 

wards enter into glory.’ (p 166-7) 

It is here, in my opinion, that Schonfield’s theo- 
ry falls apart. The message to be delivered in 
“these precious minutes” is pure speculation, with- 
out the slightest shred of evidence from either 
Biblical or extra-biblical sources. Nor do I find any 
meaning in such an act on the part of Jesus, assum- 
ing that it is true. Schonfield’s conclusion of the 
whole life of Jesus is equally unsatisfactory. 


“By his planning beyond the cross and the 
tomb, by his implicit confidence in the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God over which he 
was deputed to reign, Jesus had won through 
to victory.” (174). What does the victory 
amount to? True resurrection and continued 
risen life in mankind? 

“The messianic programme was saved 
from the grave of all dead hopes to become a 
guiding light and inspiration te men. Wher- 
ever a people of God is found labouring in 
the cause of human brotherhood, love and 
compassion, there the King of the Jews is 
enthroned. No other will ever come to be 
what he was and do what he did. The special 
conditions which produced him at a peculiar 
and pregnant moment in history are never 
likely to occur again. But doubtless there will 
be other moments having their own strange 
features, and other men through whom the 
vision will speak at an appointed time. Mean- 
while we have not exhausted the potentialities 
of the vision of Jesus.” (P. 174) 


This, to me, says that Jesus was not the Mes- 
siah, and we cannot expect one. We can only ex- 
pect men who will think they are the Messiah. 
Where God fits into the picture I cannot see. 
Where salvation from sin fits in, I fail to see. 
Where I fit in, 1 am unable to see either. 


é: 
he 
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Schonfield’s Premises 

It appears that for the theory to hold together, 
it is necessary for Dr. Schonfield to rule out (1) the 
virginity of Mary and Joseph, (2) the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus, (3) the Divinity of Jesus, (4) 
the real death on the cross of Jesus, (5) the true 
resurrection of the body of Jesus, (6) the reality of 
the miracles of Jesus, (7) the divine institution of 
the Church, (8) divine inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament, (9) the existence of miracles in the history 
of the Catholic Church, (10) the authority of the 
Pope, (11) and the last but not least, the true Mes- 
siahship of Jesus 

It further appears to me that Dr. Schonfield has 
a strange idea of what (1) prophecy is and how it is 
fulfilled, (2) what inspiration is and how one can be 
sure that the Bible - even Old Testament - is the 
inspired word of God, (3) what theology is all 
about, (4) what the relation is between the Church 
and the Scriptures. 

What I particularly dislike about Schonfield’s 
Jesus, and this is my strongest criticism of the 
whole book, is that his Jesus uses people. It is my 
conviction that the most inhuman thing I can do is 
to use people for my own advantage. This is to 
reduce men to the level of animals, or pieces of 
furniture. God himself, not even the God of the 
Bible as I understand Him, will never manipulate 
people as pawns in a game, to bring anything to 
pass, not even to bring a prophecy to pass. Yet 
Jesus manoeuvres people, sets up situations so that 
people must react in one way and one way only. 
Schonfield speaks of Jesus’s “contriving, astute- 
ness in planning, careful timing, staging, skilful 
strategist, brilliant moves, cunning, ingenuity, 
scheming” and so as infinitum. In his own words, 
“It is as if he (Jesus) was a chemist in a laboratory 
confidently following a formula set down in an au- 
thoritative textbook . . . He is like a chess player 
with a master plan, who has anticipated and knows 
how to counter the moves of his opponents, and 
indeed TO MAKE THEM SERVE THE ENDS 
OF HIS DESIGN.” (p. 58) Of course, if you 
make Jesus responsible for his own death you ex- 
culpate those whom we normally accuse for con- 
demning Jesus to death. The pertinent pages to 
read on this point run from 128 through to 131. 
The concluding paragraph will confirm what I 
have been saying. 

“The Council might imagine they were exer- 

cising their own free will in determining to 

destroy Jesus, and Judas Iscariot might be- 
lieve the same in betraying him; but in fact 
the comprehensive engineer of the Passover 

Plot was Jesus himself. Their responses were 

governed by his ability to assess their reac- 

tions when he applied appropriate stimuli. 

Thus it was assured that the Scriptures 

would be fulfilled.” 


1 have never read anything more appalling, 
more disgusting, (I will not say blasphemous 
though I believe it approaches blasphemy) in my 
life. And I do not write this because | believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah or God. I write this because I 
cannot imagine God permitting a human being to 
act in such a way, nor can | imagine a human 
being thinking that God would want him to act in 
such a way. 

Dr. Schonfield does not clarify for the reader 
just what criteria he has for selecting one thing as 
true and another as legend, or embellishment, or 
falsification, and I am not sure that Schonfield is 
always honest in his citations. For example, the 
high priest questions Jesus in Mark: “Are you the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed One?” (Mark 14:61) 
Dr. Schonfield writes: “Caiphas bluntly put the 
question to Him on oath, ‘Are you the Messiah?*” 

‘Why does he give only the first half of the ques- 
tion? I would certainly have no quarrel with him if 
he claimed that the second half was not found in 
the most authentic manuscripts, for that is the way 
the scripture scholars must work. But there is not 
the slightest indication given to the reader that 
something important, something crucial, has been 
ommited. This is not my idea of scholarship. 

A Hindrance 

The Passover Plot does make clear that Chris- 
tians must make use of extra-biblical sources for 
knowledge of the Bible; Christians are very igno- 
rant of Joesphus, the great Jewish historian, for 
example. Nor do we know much about the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, or other non-biblical material. Dr. 
Schonfield has worked extensively with these writ- 
ings, and I personally have been stimulated into 
thinking of the knowledge Jesus had of Himself, as 
Messiah, as God, as a very real, important and 
very up-to-date problem. But for a solution to this 
problem, | find the Passover Plot more of a 
hindrance than a help. 
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“For the forest to be green, the trees must 
be green.’ Maharishi Mahesh Yogi teaches 
that “the natural state of man is joy.” He 
describes transcendental meditation as a tech- 
nique with which a man can turn his mind in- 
ward to that natural state of joy or bliss and 
can then tap these unlimited resources of en- 
ergy and creative intelligence for use in every- 
day life. As a natural result, the individual can 
achieve peace, harmony and fulfillment in any 
field of life be he a student, professional, la- 
bourer, or religious leader. 


I’m introspective 





It requires no faith or any great intelligence 
for it to work. No amount of belief would 
make it work any better, and no disbelief 
would make it work any less. It is not con- 
centration nor contemplation. It is a mechani- 
cal process whereby the meditator begins to 
experience the subtler levels of a thought, the 
subtlest level of the thought and then arrives 
at the source of thought, which is pure con- 
sciousness or Being. 

This source of thought thus comes within 
the scope of the conscious mind. When the 
conscious mind transcends the subtlest level 
of thought, it transcends the subtlest state of 
relative experience and arrives at the trancen- 
dental Being, the state of pure consciousness 
or self-awareness. 

Destiny 
Adopted from a taping of Jerry Jarvis 
President of SIMS U.S.A. 

What is destiny? What is man’s destiny and 
how does he make it? It is very simple. Every 
action has an opposite and equal reaction. 
Everything that a man does: thinking, speak- 
ing, acting, everything that he expresses 
comes back to him. The reactions do not just 
come back at once but keep on coming - re- 
verberations. It is all impulse on the level of 
the physical matter of life. 


I react 





If we act a particular way, do something on 
one day, the reactions are going to keep on 
coming from different spheres of the universe 
near or far. A time factor is involved and the 
reactions will keep on coming each day. All 
these reactions from past action go to make 
what our life is today. 

This would indicate that_man is not free, he 
is bound by conditioned existence. ‘““As you 
sow, so shall you reap”; action and reaction 
are equal. Every action has an equal and op- 
posite reaction. This would indicate that it is 
a state of bondage, complete bondage. 

Destiny is bondage, we cannot do anything. 
If every action has an equal and opposite 
reaction, there is no way out; because we act 
and the reactions keep on coming and we act 
again and the reactions keep on coming, and 





Shhh! Pm transcending 


By Ken Charwkin, President S.I.M.S. Loyola 


Peter Parke 
Lynda Ryan 


Students’ International Meditation Society 

The purpose of the Students’ International Medita- 
tion Society is to help students unfold their latent facul- 
ties, develop their creative intelligence to its maximum 
capacity, and use their full mental potential in studies, 
sports, and work, thereby bringing fulfilment on every 
level of life both to the individual and to the purpose of 
higher education. 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi has inaugurated a 5-year 
plan for the youth of the world at the Youth Pavilion, 
Expo ’67. A 3-point program;- 1. Unfoldment of full 
mental potential - for maximum creativity and unre- 
stricted progress. 2. Development of bliss consciousness - 
to radiate happiness and love in full dignity of life. 3. 
Integration of personality - for enjoyment of 200% of 
life; 100% material and 100% spiritual. 

Maharishi will be conducting an _ international 
S.I.M.S. course in leadership this summer during the 
month of August at Squan Valley near Lake Tohoe, Cali- 
fornia. He is expected to visit Montreal this September. 
All information can be obtained at S.I.M.S. headquar- 
ters, 1200 Sherbrooke St. West, 844-3258. 

Also, this Wednesday, March 20th at 8 p.m. in the 
Union Ballroom at McGill University, there will be a 
lecture on Transcendental Meditation (sponsored by 
McGill Psychology Club). For those interested a copy of 
Maharishi’s book “‘The Science of Being and Art of Liv- 
ing” is available in our Vanier Library as well as copies 
at the centre downtown. 
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we react to the reactions and if this keeps on 
going like that, there is a bondage, a cycle of 
conditioned existence. 

Now take it a step deeper and consider it 
from the standpoint of desire, thought, experi- 
ence, and impression. This cycle continues, 
we have a desire for something, some desire 
is there, and then the thought, and then the 
experience of that particular thing, and then 
the impression of experience falls on the 
mind, then that impression will give rise, will 
be the seed to a future desire. 





We see a flower, it is very beautiful, it sat- 
isfies our desire for something more pleasant. 
That seed is there, that impression falls on the 
mind, if it is very strong then tomorrow we 
will look forward to seeing it again, to having 
the experience again. The impressions of past 
experience fall on the mind and then give rise 
to more desire for that same experience again, 
over and over it goes. And in this cycle there 
is this action and reaction taking place and it 
seems to be just a closed circuit, over and 
over again. 


I ask why? 





What is the way out? How can we speak of 
freedom? Because this field of action and 
reaction, this field of desire, experience, 
impressign is just a closed circuit, it seems, 
and where is the element of freedom? 

Does man have free will? Is he free to act? 
Man is free to act. And yet simultaneous with 
this element of freedom is this complete bond- 
age to action and reaction that is fixed. We 
are always free to choose. We are always free 
to choose this or that and we are held respon- 
sible for the results of our choice; -the reac- 
tions come. The desires are there and we are 
free to have the experience and then the 
impressions of experience fall on the nature of 
the mind. 

Even though the argument could be ad- 
vanced that man does not have free will in 
that this bondage of conditioned existence is 
there and he only responds to it with respect 
to the nature of the environment, the nature 
of the situation at that time that determines - 
and conditions him. But if he has an element 
of free will, if he is free to choose, then it 
means that there is some way he could step 
above the cycle of desire, experience, impres- 
sion, that is to transcend the field of change 
and cross over into the Absolute, non-chang- 
ing field of existence, which is the field of 
eternal freedom. The natural state of Being. 

Desires are natural. The desire to go from a 
level of lesser happiness to a level of greater 
happiness is natural. Suppression or loss of 
desire is suppression or loss of life. Man does 
not suffer because of his desires, but because 
of the inability to fulfill his desires in a natural 
and spontaneous manner in harmony with 
nature. 


And so... 





ate 


Transcendental meditation evolves the indi- 
vidual man from levels of lesser energy and 
intelligence to levels of greater energy and 
intelligence. In this technique of Transcenden- 
tal Meditation we meditate to live; we don’t 
live to meditate. We meditate to fulfill our 
daily activity; we don’t meditate to entertain 
experiences in meditation. 
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A study in interconnection: the home-and-away war 


By FRANK MONTAGUE 


Black revolt in the United States and the situation in Viet- 
nam are not entirely separate issues; linked together they illus- 
trate a general malaise. David Porter of the Political Science 
Department and the Faculty Committee for Peace in Vietnam, 
discussed how and why in a lecture entitled “Black Revolt and 
Vietnam” last Thursday. 

There is definitely a connection between urban riots in 
America and the war in Vietnam, says Mr. Porter. The very 
character of the armor being used in the hearts of major cities 
in suppressing a riot is as one would conceive of it in Vietnam 
today or Budapest in 1956. ‘Social warfare’ tactics evoke blase 
reactions only because they have become a commonplace for 
the American people. 

Local police and the National Guard are transferring war 
tactics to the cities, and repressive methods used in the urban 
ghettos are carried over to the cities in Vietnam. The one ad- 
vantage of Vietnam is that it constitutes a practice field in the 
testing of methodology for the control of future guerrilla war- 
fare, and this information is being brought back to the cities. 

“Negroes returning this summer from the war are certain- 
ly going to provide some teeth to the militant movement.” 
Basic in the connection between the two dilemmas is a situa- 
tion in the world in which there is a general increase in mate- 
rial aspirations at the sight of American affluence. 


K.K. K Agrees 


Repression of the radical left in the U.S. is escalating tre- 
mendously. George Wallace's first victim if he should attain 
the presidency would no longer be the black population, but 
the anti-warriors. ““The Ku Klux Klan now fully supports 
Johnson's policies in Vietnam.” 

Mr. Porter aims a blow at the traditional liberal establish- 
ment, particularly in reference to its belief that all problems can 
and must be resolved within the system. For in insisting on 
such a principle, these liberals “fail to see the depth of frustra- 
tion, and the kinds of revolutionary dynamics which are build- 
ing up. They fail to see that the United States is really a racist 
society, and that if the status quo is preserved, the situation 
will get worse.” 

The liberals call for ‘responsibility’, but this directly im- 
plies working within the system, and today any such action is 
destined to be blocked. They also are unable to see the im- 
passe of the present political situation, or to realize that these 
problems “are something more than just immediate crises.” 
For they represent a long-range historical trend in American 
political policy. Few liberals today still refer back to the Mar- 
shall Plan, New Deal, Civil Rights, or men like Lincoln or 
Wilson, as historians are beginning to uncover evidence suffi- 
cient to give cause to play down their significance. 


War legitimizes violence 

After the urban riots in the summer of 1967, it was every- 
where admitted that the two issues, the riots and the war in 
Vietnam, were in fact linked. In the first place, the war prev- 
ents the release of any significant amount of funds to the ghet- 
tos. It also draws off attention from the Negro plight, and 
causes a repressive moral climate to develop. “The actual 
priority of Vietnam in the budget is a very significant fact in 
the eyes of the blacks and affects their attitudes to the revolt. 
The very use of force is legitimized in their eyes as they watch 
violent television reports on the war.” 

A report admitting large-scale American racism did not sug- 
gest any means of reform, and “therein lies a fault of liberal 
perception, to believe that the release of such a report would 
actually bring changes.” The riots have only served to foster 
the repressive inclinations of the white Americans who wit- 
nessed them. 

After the riots, President Johnson simply asked all Ameri- 
cans to say a prayer, and then named a commission to study 
the problem; “when the commission reported its findings, 
Johnson refused to comment on them.” 


‘Order first’ is baloney 

“The combination of the walking-dead in the ghettos and 
the young intellectuals who are fed up” are going to cause 
more trouble and violence than has yet been seen. Porter criti- 
cizes the principle of ‘law and order first’. This principle states 
that no progress can be-made until peace and stability are as- 
sured. “It is quite clear in Vietnam that this does not work, 
and it is not going to work in the American ghettos.” 

The urban riots were not a marginal phenomenon, but had 
the tacit support of those blacks who were not actively en- 
gaged in them. 

What can Canadians do? In the first place, we should at- 
tempt to avoid certain of the impasses in which the Americans 
have found themselves. According to Mr. Porter, “the U.S. is 
headed towards one of (1) a massive reactionary repression at 
home and abroad; (2) a new kind of progressive vision and 
social reconstruction; or, and most likely, (3) a racist stalemate 
at home and a strong arm in the rest of the world. At present 
Canadians are unable to question any of these three because 
they fail to understand and question their own society.” But 
they must attempt to move into “a new progressive vision and 
restructuring of Canadian politics.” 

In response to a question of what this progressive vision 
would entail, Porter admitted that he hadn't given it much 
thought, but that it certainly would entail significant communi- 
ty power, and a redistribution of wealth in the U.S. and the 
world. “By 1970, the U.S. will be consuming 83% of the 
world’s raw materials with only 10% of the population.” This 


redistribution of wealth can conceivably be carried out by the 
government, but not, Porter emphasizes, by the government in 
power now. 


VIEWPOINT COMMENT: 


Does the racist predicament in the States really constitute 
a moral problem? Several of those who support Black Power 
and the urban riots on a moral basis, | am afraid, are going to 
wonder what happened when they are lumped together under 
the title “whitey”. The blacks look upon the past as a collec- 
tive persecution of the ‘nigger’ by ‘whitey’, and they are not 
going to stop and say: “You can go - you helped us in our 
cause,” - if you are a whitey. Such do-gooders may well ap- 
plaud themselves on the fact that they realize that Civil Rights 
is so much bunk and the only answer to oppression is counter- 
oppression. 

Certainly any clairvoyant will agree that the only way to 
get liberty or quality is to take it. No one unilaterally grants 
freedom or equality, because in doing so he is losing a piece of 
his own. And the racial inferiority of the Negro is so deeply 
imbedded in the psyche of the white American, and indeed 
also Canadian, consciousness, that the blacks will never be- 
come equals until they at least temporarily become superiors. 
This is not to espouse racism, but to recognize its existence; 
not to encourage Black Power, but to apprehend its efficacy. 

So what sense does it make to join forces with the man 
whose goal it is to step on you? The blacks in America are, 
like every minority group, treated as inferiors; the only reason 
there is conflict is that they are such a large minority. Blegium 
knows what it is like. | don’t mind if one Negro moves into 
my neighborhood, but when they start to dominate it, it’s time 
for me to move out. The blacks are glad - they don’t want me 
there anyway. And regardless of what Martin Luther King or 
Whitney Young may think, neighter blacks nor whites want 
integrated neighborhoods. The existence of Uncle Toms is 
only going to prolong and worsen the conflict. 

The self-styled pious will gasp in awe at racial cruelty, at 
Nazi concentration camps, or at the torturing of political pris- 
oners in Greece, but what they can’t seem to get into their 
heads is the fact that every one of us is capable of setting free 
the animal spark in us for a time, and our own instances of 
man’s inhumanity to man are not likely to be any more hu- 
mane or “civilized”. The American administration may be crit- 
icized for being ‘immoral’ but not for being stupid. They are 
giving the black minority a little in an attempt to halt the revo- 
lution; but they are certainly not going out of their way to put 
the gun to their own heads. It’s a case of survival. 

Christ and Machiavelli seem to share the distinction that 
neither has ever been proven wrong about the end, but both 
are questionable in the means. 


It’s ealled Joy-Ralism... 


_ It’s going to happen next year at Loyola. Twice a week there will be joy-ralism. Behind the 


joy-ralism there will be joy-ralism. Some are going to do and others are going to read about joy- 


ralism. Enough! 


Joy-ralism is something that is going to happen to a few people but is going to be felt 


throughout the campus and beyond. It’s going to happen to writers, reporters, photographers, artists 


and a joy-ralism of a staff. 


It’s going to begin with the Loyola NEWS. It starts with a*keen and experienced editor, adds 
a handful of joy-ralistic reporters and staff and begins to move. It works on people who get a kick 
out of saying something and saying it well. It takes hold of people who are eager to leave Loyola a 
little better than when they arrived. 


It’s the Loyola NEWS brand of joy-ralism. We want you in on it. We’ll be getting together 
this July and August. For info contact Tony Burman 482-5731 or 747-5849. Could be a very joy-ral- 


istic summer! 
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By Fr. Walter Bedard, O.F.M. 
Theology Department 


A century from now - if this globe has not gone up in a 
mushroom of alpha particles - when a sociologist, writing in Rus- 
sian or Chinese, surveys the sixties and reports the ‘“death-of- 
God” phenomenon, he will no doubt say, among other things, that 
it all began with a painful social awareness of human misery and a 
painful spiritual awareness of an absence of God. Radical theolo- 
gy had its nursery in the United States, though its roots were 
imported. Its atmosphere was a smog of social unrest, poverty- 
amid-wealth, and disquieting war-at-a distance. Its parents were 
observers of the social scene, disturbed at the ineffectualness of 
their Christian heritage, perhaps themselves suffering from a dark 
night of the soul. They had to speak; it was a compulsion. And 
they did, with all deliberate haste. 


ACTION NOW 


The haste meant that, whatever the truth or error attending a 
detached, transcendent God (perhaps pictured as serenely hum- 
ming to the music of the spheres), there was something more ur- 
gent: finding a power, a force, a motivation for meeting the crisis. 
Action now. And so, instant theology. The radical theologians, as 
they were to be called, went to their bookshelves for a quick pro- 
phet and they found Bonhoeffer, the martyr-theologian of the 
German resistance who had studied (rather briefly) in the United 
States. Their recourse to Bonhoeffer made them feel that their 
haste had not been without deliberation. 


Bonhoeffer had great appeal. His credentials were impecca- 
ble, beginning with studies in Berlin under Harnack. He had been 
adultly critical. He had urged “religionless Christianity.’ He let 
you have it both ways; you could be anti-religion and pro-Chris- 
tianity. You could preserve a Christian identity and still stride 
into a secularized world. This may have seemed like blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath. But anyone conversant with Bon- 
hoeffer knew that he was deeply spiritual, keenly aware of God, 
caught up by Christ. 


And Bonhoeffer had the appeal of a personal witness. He had 
left the security of America to work for the Confessing Church in 
Germany. He had faced the moral lepers of the Hitler regime. 
Like Paul, he had written letters from prison. Like those early 
Christians, he had died for the faith. He was the complete martyr, 
even to execution by hanging. 





THE MAN FOR OTHERS 


But for the radical theologians these considerations were inci- 
dental. Central for them was Bonhoeffer’s positive doctrine, 
namely, his steady vision of Christ as “the Man for Others.”’ Just 
what rights-conscious America needed. The socially involved 
theologians, in their haste (and anguish) saw this as immediately 
relevant. Americans were faced by an emergency. (And still are. 
The President's Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders now 
fears “large-scale and continuing violence” splitting the nation into 
armed black and white communities “in a garrison state.’ A long, 
hot hell.) At the cry “Fire” you do not start a scholarly disquisi- 
tion on the nature of the extinguisher hanging there on the wall; 
you reach for it quickly. Whether or not Christ was divine, 
whether or not Chalcedon is still meaningful - there is no time for 
these questions now, say the radical theologians. The city is 
smouldering. The embers are being fanned. Reach for the extin- 
guisher. Move, or be caught in the flames. And the weapon within 
reach is Bonhoeffer’s doctrine of Christ as the Man for Others. 


And so it is not surprising that the radical theologians wish to 
think of Christ simply as “the place to be’ (William Hamilton). 
And that place is of course at the neighbour's side. Harassed men 
today are no longer looking, as the Reformers in the sixteenth 
century were, for a gracious God; they are looking for a gracious 
neighbour. 


The present article makes two observations. First, that the 
radical theologians are dealing with a deep spiritual question: that 
of God's presence. Secondly, that the Bonhoefferian answer they 
offer is in essence a Christian one, that strikes its roots deep into 
tradition, that goes to the very heart of the Bible. But this article 
would add to this. I contend that the answer radical theology of- 
fers, inspired by Bonhoeffer, does not go far enough. It goes in 
the right direction, but does not go all the way. Radical, it is not 
radical enough. The total answer, the one the radicals yearn for 
and sense vaguely, is to be had in the Apostle Paul’s mature doc- 
trine of the immanent presence of Christ to the individual Chris- 
tian through events. A presence that at the same time brings 
Christ to others. 


GOD-PRESENT or ABSENT 


First, then, the matter of God's presence. The phenomenon 
that sets up the problem for the radical theologians is -really that 
of God’s apparent absence. Is God with us or not? If he is with 
us, then why are so many human beings suffering? This is an old, 
old spiritual question. In a sense, it is the only spiritual question. 


Early in their history the Israelite people had a tramautic 
experience, one they could never forget. After dramatically expe- 
riencing God’s presence in their escape from the Egyptian over- 
lords, the caravan of refugees from the labour camps of Pharaoh 
found themselves in the wastes of the Sinai desert. Like any trav- 
ellers in the desert, the Israelites saw their problems reduced to 
the simplest: survival, and that meant water. When water was not 
forthcoming, they murmured against their leader, Moses. But they 
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evolved. We can see this by considering the Risen Christ motiva- 
tion; he presents it one way to the Thessalonians and another 
way to the Corinthians. The appeal he addresses to the Thessalo- 
nians, as we read it today, sounds like Pie-in-the-sky-bye-and-bye. 
He calls them men who had “turned to God from idols, to serve a 
living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom 
he raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers us from the wrath to 
come.” These Thessalonian disciples were to meet the Risen 
Christ later, at the end of the world; they are saved from the 
wrath to come. Evidently this is how they had understood the 
Risen Christ from Paul’s preaching to them in their city. Primarily 
the Risen. Christ was not present yet; he would be present later; 
he was not bringing relief or redemption now; he would bring it 
all at the end. (Note, however, their understanding of the “living 
and true God.”) 

Somehow these good converts in Thessalonica had got too 
excited about the Second Coming and tended to forget the reali- 
ties of everyday existence. At any rate Paul had to write them a 
second letter to put them straight about the Second Coming, 
stressing that it was less immanent than they thought. 

Later, Paul wrote to his converts at Corinth and adopted a 
different presentation of the Risen Christ and his presence. Christ 
Crucified-and-Risen is no longer primarily someone who will 
come at the end and then save them. Rather, he is one who is 
present here, active now, redeeming now. And in presenting 
Christ thus Paul is answering the great spiritual question: Is the 
Lord with us or not? And giving it the full answer - the answer 
the radical theologians are really looking for and almost have in 
their grasp. 


NO ESCAPISM 


Paul gives his answer by referring to personal experiences of 
the most gruelling kind. No withdrawal here from sordid reality. 
No overlooking of what was really happening to him. No escap- 
ism. No stoicism. Listen to the list of his misadventures. “Five 
times I have received at the hands of the Jews the forty lashes 
less one. Three times I have been beaten with rods; once 1 was 
stoned. Three times I have been shipwrecked; a night and a day I 
have been adrift at sea; on frequent journeys, in danger from riv- 
ers, danger from robbers, danger from my own people, danger 
from Gentiles, danger in the city, danger in the wilderness . . . in 
hunger and thirst . . . in cold and exposure. And, apart from other 
things, there is the daily pressure upon me of my anxiety for all 
the churches. Who is weak and I am not weak? Who is made to 
fall and | am not indignant?” (Note in these last words his con- 
cern for others.) 

Now, it is the interpretation that Paul gives of his experi- 
ences that interests us here. But let him speak for himself. “We 
are afflicted in every way, but not crushed; perplexed, but not 
driven to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down but 
not destroyed;” - so far, little new, but wait - ‘‘always carrying in 
the body the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus may be mani- 
fest in our mortal flesh. So death is at work in us but life in you.” 
(Note the last sentence; again Paul shows his concern for others; 
his daily dyings, he is happy to say, bring life to others.) 

Briefly, as Bishop Pike once neatly put it, Paul identifies his 
little downs with Christ’s great Down, and his little ups with 
Christ’s great Up. 

But it is more than a matter of imaginative identification, like 
little boys playing cops and robbers or cowboys and Indians. It is 
a matter of Christ-Crucified-and-Risen being actually present to 
Paul and working in him. Not with a passive, mute, inert pres- 
ence, but with a dynamic, meaningful, energizing presence. 


THE “REAL” UNPROVABLE 


This, we maintain, is good theology (and on this point we 
would rather fight than switch). This we maintain is something 
that actually happened to Paul, has always been happening to 
men, and happens today (ask Bishop Pike). To be sure, it is a 
happening of the spiritual, intangible, ‘“‘unproveable” order, some- 
thing “mystical,” if you like, but something nonetheless real. The 
reality beneath realism. 

And it has a social dimension, a for-others dimension, of its 
very nature. Paul concludes by saying to his Corinthians, “So 
death is at work in us but life in you.” (Christ’s death, that is, and 
Christ’s risen life; not death and life as ‘cosmic forces.”) 

This, we maintain, is what is really at work in today’s apos- 
tles of social involvement. ““We shall overcome.” The picketer, 
the marcher, the slum worker, the man walking down the street, 
whoever is suffering with others, is himself taking part in the 
dying of Christ. In the same process is bringing some of the re- 
surrection of Christ to others. As involved in this process he is 
one with Christ and fully a man-for-others. 

This dynamic presende of Christ crufified-and-risen has a 
connection with Baptism (which is itself a dying and rising with 


Christ, as Paul himself explains in his letter to the Romans.) Fur- 
ther, it has a connection with the Eucharist. “Eat... Drink ... 
As often as you will do these things you will be proclaiming my 
death and announcing my resurrection.” The Eucharistic liturgy 
recalls and makes present Christ Crucified-and-Risen not only to 
inspire mentally but to energize effectually his followers and in- 
deed all men. 

But the Eucharistic presence of Christ, great as it is, can 
soberly be said to be subordinated to (because ordained to) his 
dynamic presence in the ups and downs of men - in their dyings 
which bring life to others (and eventually to themselves with the 
others). 

But connected with these sacramental realities there is what 
Bonhoeffer (remember him?) calls “the secret discipline.” Bon- 
hoeffer’s interpreters are not agreed on what precisely this secret 
discipline consists in. (Could it be habitual prayer?) But that is 
another story. 


PAUL PROVIDES ANSWER 


What we would like to conclude is that St. Paul’s experience 
of Christ, as he lived it and then described it to the Corinthians, 
is the realistic and complete answer to what the man-for-others 
theologians are seeking. It answers the question about the pres- 
ence of God with the kind of answer that is sought for. It makes 
God present not up there, in the spheres, but in the midst of 
human affairs. Christ is not primarily someone who will be return- 
ing at the end to inaugurate a new life for mankind; He is already 
injecting that new life into mankind by his energizing presence in 
the ups and downs of human beings, imperceptibly, but like the 
leaven in the dough that eventually raises the whole mass. The 
ups and downs of the present are the prelude of the great Up that 
will come at the end. A new heaven and a new earth. But fash- 
ioned out of the transfigured scars of today’s earth and today’s 
men. 

The downs I suffer are intended to bring ups to others be- 
cause they are part of the sufferings of Christ, the Man for Oth- 
ers. 


SUFFERING 


The man who is suffering today, vicariously or personally, 
with the sorrows of the world or his own, can know that suffer- 
ing, all suffering, is the suffering of Christ. He is involved in a 
process, the dying of Christ; it is a process that turns his dyings 
into life for others and for himself with them. 

This is the full answer to what the radical theologians are 
hankering after. This is the answer Paul supplies. But he had 
lived it before he formulated it. It was his whole existence. He 
had only one aspiration, as he later wrote to the Philippians: 
“That I may know Him and the power of His resurrection and 
the fellowship of His sufferings.” 
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Thomas More Institute: a human sort of education 


What happens to the guy or gal 
who leaves the sprawling “ME- 
GAVERITY™ of early college 
years to affront a work-a-day 
world, the ones who somehow 


feel college has not “educated” 


them and must begin to look for 
it elsewhere. 

“Education” must serve many, 
at different levels; but when it 
ceases to integrate the individual 
student into his chosen environ- 
ment, it has failed. Because of 
this, ‘““education”’ has come to be 
referred to by the end result pro- 
duced by instruction. People stop 
to question the process and the 
effects of it on the student. Has it 
indeed qualified him? Devel- 
opped his faculties? But most of 
all, has he progressed in his de- 
velopment towards a full, mature 
life? 

Unfortunately the sharp in- 
crease in enrollement and de- 
crease in funds available for ext- 
rntions at our many metropolitan 
universities and colleges have 
caused these to become victims 
of an epidemic: depersonaliza- 
tion. Efforts by many Chancel- 
lors, Deans, faculty members and 
even students to “quarantine” 
this have been in vain. The com- 
plicated economics of keeping up 
with positions crying for so many 
bright young lads and lassies with 
a degree (not necessarily an edu- 
cation) is forcing our institutions 
of higher learning to digest stu- 
dents who in turn digest a rigid, 
patterned course-load which in 
turn cause many accute indiges- 
tions. 

The human element in educa- 
tion ( contact, recognition, etc., 
even in a mass education such as 
ours) is being ignored and me- 
chanistic techniques are enjoying 
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the limelight. A student is being 
“programmed”, his curriculum 
too and the day when “‘poly-Sci- 
ence is great. The computer-in- 
structor has a great personality!” 
It’s just around the corner. 

Thomas More Institute is an 
organization dedicated to person- 
al inquiry and human expansion. 
It was an “idea” fostered by a 
small group of English speaking 
laymen interested in-education an 
idea which soon became the real- 
ity it is today. 

Fr. Eric O’Connor who also 
teaches Maths at Loyola, pre- 
sides over the main offices and 
library, which are located in an 
apartment building in downtown 
Montreal. Most classes are held 
at D'Arcy McGee High School, 
again a central location. There 
are no multi-million dollar build- 
ings, just a place to gather for 
each particular course. 

Students at Thomas More have 
one thing in common: motivation 
towards a personal development 
through education. Admission is 
not limited solely to persons 
working within a degree program. 
Non-credit students still outnum- 
ber those following the degree 
program, but of these, a certain 
percentage each year have come 
to the institute with a degree. 
Last year nearly one thousand 
students were registered in 
fifty-eight courses. 

The Bacholar of Arts degree 
program follows the usual Eng- 
lish Canadian University credit 
pattern but in no way the same 
curriculum. Apart from one 
course (essay writing) which is a 
basic need in university, no one 
course demands a_ prerequisite. 
The individual makes a selection 
in a section but picks the one 
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geared to his personal interest. 

Each B.A. student works 
through to his unique degree. A 
student may concentrate on one 
area or continue in a general lib- 
eral arts pattern; which ever he 
chooses, the pattern exposes him 
to a wide range of new knowl- 
edge. 

The institutes courses are 
drawn up each year by the direc- 
tors using their own suggestions, 
that of the “discussion leaders” 
and even those of the students. 
They may reflect topics of mod- 
ern concern (Silence) as well as 
those of more typical concern 
(Theory of Learning). But, it is 
the way in which the courses are 
administered that is unique to the 
institute. Many are reading - dis- 
cussion courses. Each has a defi- 
nite reading list and each week 
the students collectively read 
their selection and then gather to 
discuss the material. Each good 
discussion is a unique thing. It 
has never happened before and it 
will never happen that way again. 
The students are being taught 
and are teaching. The room be- 
comes an echoing gallery of ques- 
tions and answers. 

Many are also _inter-discipli- 
nary. This means that the parti- 
cular topic can be taken in depth. 
A leader does not limit the dis- 
cussion in any way. 

Discussion leaders do just 
what their title states. There are 
two of them assigned to each 
course and they continue to guide 
the group throughout the course. 
It is hard for anyone accustomed 
to a lecture system” to asses the 
work of a discussion leader; they 
don’t act in the same capacity as 
a lecturer or a tutor but still they 
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are indispensible to the group. 

Fees are almost too reason- 
able, ranging from $35. to $45. 
for a half course and $60. to $90. 
for a full course. There are even 
special rates for couples ($130. 
including theatre tickets), retired 
persons and mothers with small 
children. 


ed a television series ““The Liber- 
al Arts” on C.T.V.’s channel 12. 
What was the response? The first 
year (tabulated by sale of books) 
approximately 1,100 followed the 
course and 50 wrote the essays 
and exam. The following year, 
though only half completed, 400 
followed and 16 wrote. This year 
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A look at a live-in 


By Andrew Potworowski 

Three weeks have passed since the live-in. It wasn’t anything 
earth shattering; about twenty of us went up to St. Jerome and lived 
together approximately fourty hours. We did all sorts of things: 
talked, watched movies, listened to records, walked through the 
woods, sang and even drank together in the charming company of 
our coeds. You wouldn’t believe it, but some people called it a re- 
treat. I think the part closest to a retreat was, that we were about fif- 
ty miles from Montreal, in a Jesuit house. 

Well, what made it so worthwhile? To tell you the truth, I 
couldn't give you an answer, nor probably, could any other of us. We 
asked a lot of fundamental questions, such as what is the real value 
of a human person, and what would be the ultimate criterion or 
norm for anything you do - in other words, what it the human con- 
science? . 

You might say that it was just a glorified ethics course. But in 
that case, we got a bum deal, because we didn’t learn any new defi- 
nitions or arguments, nor did we discover any new answers that we 
could pack up in a nice box and take home. 

Yet if there is one idea that remains outstanding in my mind 
from all that was said, sung, played or shown during the week end, it 
is that not matter how hopeless the situation, no matter how desper- 
ate the human condition, there is still something good that can come 
out of humam relations if we only try to share, to love. 

Of course, you might object and say that it’s corny, that it’s re- 
hash, that after 2000 years it’s a failure. But maybe we haven't really 
tried, or maybe as Jean Vanier put it so nicely, we are just afraid of 
it. 


Realizing that the class room is 
out of reach for many, three 
years ago the institute inaugurat- 


Love is a gamble; it’s a real risk. What happens if... 7? Yes, but 
unless you stick out your neck, you'll never get out of your shell. 

It’s nothing new. We all had that thrown at us in one wrapping 
or another. But what made it so different three weeks ago is that 
nobody preached it to us - we came upon it by ourselves. 

There were selected films, such as McLaren's “The Neighbors”, 
and an hour-long documentary “Therefore choose life” from the 
C.B.C. in Toronto. There was the semblance of a pattern to the dis- 
cussion, but on the whole it was kept very much in the non-linear 
McLuhan style. We certainly did not “derive” logically the necessity 
of love, nor did we arrive at it by some deep philosophical discus- 
sions. 

It was primarily a personal experience, which unfortunately can 
not be put on paper; if you want, you could even call it a happening. 
It was by living together, talking together, and simply by trying to 
understand the other’s point of view, that we discovered the necessi- 
ty of loving each other. 

I know that it doesn’t make sense. But that’s what a great scholar 
once called “The upside down logic of love.” And yet, if a person 
really tries it, then things like personal involvement, “engagement”, 
social commitment and even Christianity follow naturally from it. 





Both Coca-Cola and Coke are registered trade marks which identify only the product of Coca-Cola Ltd. 








Blind dates are a chance. But you can always depend on 
refreshing Coca-Cola for the taste you never get tired of. 
That's why things go better with Coke, after Coke, after Coke. 









Oh,oh. | 
Bet my date is 
the one with 

“personality.” 
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The likes of Dorothy Day 


Morrisson stood on the pavement by the 
Pentagon steps. It had been a year now since 
Lyndon had sent the bombers into the North, 
and his was a mixture of helplessness and a 
certain guilt: you put your bombers in, you 
en your conscience out, you take this human 

eing, and you twist it all about. Momentarily 
he wavered, then doused himself in gasoline, 
and, amid tlames, quietly sank to the ground. 

Mr. Morrisson was a member of the Catho- 
lic Worker's Movement, a much maligned 
pacifist group, founded by Dorothy Day in 
the depression of the thirties to alleviate the 
oapebe | of the poor, the dispossessed, and 
the exploited. 

Born in 1897, in Bath Beach, Brooklyn, 
Miss Day turned out to be one of the most 
radical minds on the University of Illinois 
campus. Together with Rayna Phrohme, who 
was honoured in Moscow honored with a 
‘red’ funeral, she took part in workers’ strikes, 
discussions, and demonstrations. 

But though she was involved with many 
communist organizations, with the Anti-Im- 
perialist League, a communist affiliate, though 
she had discussed in New York with such 
figures as Lenin, Trotsky, Sorokin, and Ker- 
ensky, she was never a card-carrying member 
of the Communist Party. She had worked for 
the New York Call, a Socialist daily, and for 
The Masses, but a Cleveland Communist 
once remarked: “Dorothy was never a Com- 
munist. She was too religious; Yet, even the 





self-discipline of Lenin once succumbed to 
that fear and’ trembling, to that sense of awe. 
Trotsky, in his Lenin, described the moments 
he spent with Lenin after Kerensky had fled 
and the Revolution was complete. He wrote: 
oo made the sign of the cross before his 
ace. 

In December, 1927, Miss Day became a 
Catholic, but she retained her radical bent. In 
1933, the year that Hitler became Chancellor, 
she named her newspaper The Catholic 
Worker, in deference to her own communist 
background, and on May Day the first issue 
of 2,500 copies was published. Within four 
months, the circulation jumped to 25,000, and 
in 1936 it was 150,000 copies. 


In these early years, the Catholic Worker. 


movement was largely involved with econom- 
ic and social problems, The year 1933 saw 
unemployment in the U.S. up to the incredi- 
ble figure of 13 million. The movement organ- 
ized farming communes, and houses of hospi- 
tality from Oakland, California, to Rochester, 
New York. It organized discussion groups, 
lectures by Montreal’s Father Roy, and at- 
tempted to develop a sense of community and 
purpose in the depressed unemployed work- 
ers. “The. only answer in this life.” wrote 
Miss Day, “to the loneliness we are all bound 
to feel, is community.” 





_ violence. 
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REACTIONARY CHURCH 

Mauriac, the French novelist, in typically 
ultra-conservative fashion, had said: ““There is 
a kind of hypocrisy which is worse than that 
of the Pharisees; it is to hide behind Christ’s 
example in order to follow one’s own lustful 
desires and to seek the company of the disso- 
lute. ““Dorothy Day in her part, witnessed our 
Mammon-worshipping Church of Rome pious- 
ly Pe about the evils of communism 
and the virtues of a bourgeois morality, while, 
at the same time, partaking in the capitalist 
Establishment’s exploitation of the working 
masses. She wrote: “I was just as much 
against capitalism and imperialism as ever, 
and here I was going over to the opposition, 
because, of course, the Church was lined up 
with property, with the wealthy, with capital- 
ism, with all the forces of reaction.” 

But more than anything else, the Catholic 
Worker is noted for .its dedication to peace 
through pacifism and anarchism. G.D.H. Cole 
has written: ““The Anarchists . . . were anar- 
chists because they did not believe in an an- 
archical world.’ He could very well have said 
the same of the pacifist. & 

The caustic Kierkegaard, foaming in the 
mouth, had contended that the only true 
Christian was that Christian who was thrown 
to the lions by the Romans. Alienated from 
Roman paganism, that Christian had given his 
life for his faith. If there is, in our time, a true 
Christian at all, he is the pacifist. 

The twentieth century has always reacted 
to the pacifist with suspicion. The Anti-Con- 
scription League of the nineteens-tens and- 
twenties had been constantly harassed by the 
U.S. government; the Doukhobors were per- 
secuted for their pacifism in Russia, and Tol- 
stoy, very generously, gave the royalties of 
his Resurrection, a story of a prisoner’s trek 
to Siberia, so that they may emigrate to Cana- 
da; the contemporary words “‘peace-nik” and 
“draft-dodger” are hardly considered words of 


. praise in North American society. 


THE LONG LONLINESS 

Tolstoy, in his “letter to a thinker”, wrote 
of “the inherent contradiction of human life, 
i.e. the contradiction between the conscious- 
ness of the beneficence of the law of love, 
and the system of life built upon the law of 
* It is this contradiction that has 
made the pacifist. as Prof. Egan put it, “‘his- 
torically alienated’’ from present reality; it is 
this contradiction that has iden subcon- 
cere b led Miss Day to call her autobiogra- 
phy: The Long Lonliness. 

The present world state system hangs pre- 
cariously on a balance of terror. Armies and 
armaments are essential to it. The pacifist, in 
his prophetic vision, refuses to accept such a 
reality. For he knows that, even while the 
nuclear scientist assures him that there is only 
one chance in a million that something will go 
wrong, this does not guarantee that that one 
chance will be the millionth one. Every pass- 
ing moment brings that one chance in a mil- 
lion closer to reality. The pacifist, therefore, 
refuses to accept as normal a reality in which 
man is continually threatened by annihilation. 

The generals now talk off the possibility of 
using “tactical nuclear weapons’. They use 
the word’ “tactical” to con us into believing 
the weapon to be relatively harmless. But no 
one seems to be bothered that the “tactical” 
weapon is twenty times more destructive than 
the one dropped on Hiroshima. 

The late A. J. Muste, in his brilliant essay 


as 





By Ivan Pereira 





on The Individual Conscience, eloquently 
writes of this gradualism into mass murder. 
He referes to an episode from Kay Boyle’s 
Smoking Mountain, in which a German wom- 
an, a professor of grueg ( talks about the 
German experience with Nazism. “It was a 
gradual process”, she said. “When the first 
Jews not wanted signs went up, there was 
never any protest made about them, and after 
a few months, not only we, but even the Jews 
who lived in that town, walked past without 
noticing any more that they were there.” 

After a while she put up a picture of Hitler 
on the wall. Though she. refused twice, her 
students persuaded her to take an oath of alle- 
giance to Hitler, for , in so doing, they said, 
she was. not committing herself to anything; 
and, besides, she could exert more influence 
as a professor than as an outcast in the town. 
Of course, after the war, the lady professor 
put on the wall a picture of Spinoza, a Jew. 

Life magazine, in one if its rarer moments 
of somber thought, had reacted to Hiroshima 
thus: “Our sole safeguard against the very 
real danger of a reversion to barbarism is the 
kind of morality which compels the individual 
conscience, be the group right or wrong. The 
individual conscience against the atomic 
bomb? Yes. There is no other way.” 

LADY GODIVAS 

Dorothy Day, Mrs. Luther King, Jeanette 
Rankin, the congress-woman who voted 
against both world wars, have attempted to 





of the Babels and the 


meet the challen 
bombs. The marched on Washington but no 
one listened. The newsmen were amused at 
these Lady Godivas, these one-time suffra- 
getes, fighting for a hopeless cause. 


“Women”, claims Mary Freeman, in the 
Marginal Sex, “being rooted in basic human 
experience are not apt to sell human beings 
for any mess of symbols, even those standing 
for our best ideals.” The Athenian women in 
Sophocles’ Lysistrata were motivated by a 
last ditch effort of self-preservation. If they 
failed, it was not in ambition but in strategy: 
they exploited their weakness rather than 
their strength. [hough it well may be true, as 
Mary Freeman contends, that from the begin-. 
ning the woman, in her marginal status, has 
been assigned to the “unstrategic rearguard of 
history”, the National Manpower Council sta- 
tistics of 1962 indicate that women composed 
one-third of America’s labor force, that they 
constituted the largest manpower reserve. 
Except for armaments’ productions, they af- 
fected, directly or indirectly, the nature of 
eighty percent of U.S. production. The power 
of the woman is not a marginal one anymore, 
and the possibilities are immense. 

Perhaps there is a reason to hope, then. . . 
if one can have Johnson, DeGualle, and Mao, 
the women have Clare Booth Luce, Madame 
Ching, and Governor Wallace’s White Daugh- 
ters of America. ; 
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Battle of the media 
by Robert A. Calderisi 


The battle for the media, apparently, is 
not restricted to academics clamouring for 
the adoption of newer concepts of communi- 
cations over the din of current examples of 
conventional fogginess in our newspapers 
and on our televisions. The media’s role in 
French-English relations in Quebec, and 
across Canada, is larger than one initially 
suspects, or such was the conclusion of the 
speakers in the third and final panel discus- 
sion of last week-end’s “Quebec at the 
Crossroads” conference. 

The participants skirted, or perhaps 
forgot, such vital issues as the use of educa- 
tional TV and the influence of American 
information giants in Canada, but at least 
offered some personal opinions and sugges- 
tions about communications based upon 
their experience in the business. 

Max McMahon, of the Montreal Star, 
argued that not only is there a fundamental 
difference between English and French 
newspapers in the province, but that also, in 
fact, there are two public masses to address. 
Of course, some Francophones read the 
English dailies because of their superior 
financial sections, and some Anglophones 
read Le Devoir either out of genuine interest 
or in the hope of being seen with it tucked 
under their arms, but the great divide be- 
tween the two audiences remains largely 
unbridged. 

On the level of basic reporting said 
McMahon, French journalists are governed 
in their work by an overriding message 
which they wish to trumpet, even if a con- 
venient tailoring of events to suit it is neces- 
sary. Despite his protestations that he in- 
ferred no value judgments in this respect, 
that seemed on the surface, at best, an in- 
valid generalization, and at worst, an unfair 
accusation. 

Nor was McMahon willing to dilute his 
stand. English reporters, he continued, are 
by no means engaged or involved in the 
events, and are more likely to be detached 
and accurate in their account of what oc- 
curred. La Press's former editor, Gerard Pel- 
letier, is reputed to have complained that 
he could not cover adequately a separatist 
meeting, since all his top reporters were 
Indépendantistes themselves, and only second- 
rate journalists could be entrusted with the 
task. English reporters are earmarked for 
such a mission solely on the basis of their 
linguistie abilities as technicians bent upon 
the clearcut goal of coldly analyzing the 
facts. 

McMahon drew no conclusions from the 
distinction he discovered between the two 
worlds of the press, alluded enigmatically to 
the preference, on the part of the English 
press, to report on, personalities, as op- 
posed to political French media’s prefer- 
ence to report on political ideas. 

Henry Champ, of CTV, echoed Mc- 
Mahon’s analysis, but confessed that he 
himself had only subtly become aware of 
the differing mentalities among Quebec 
journalists, since he was not a native of the 
province. The effect upon the rest of Canada 
produced by both French and English me- 
dia, in Quebec, is minimal. Reports originat- 
ing in the Montreal Matin, the Montreal Ga- 
zette, and CFCF radio are equally suspect 
out west, and approached with caution. 

But, Champ asserted paradoxically, that 
there is no real crisis of communication in 
Canada, despite this fundamental distrust 
observable across the nation. 

If one had to single out the relative cul- 
prits in the field of reporting, however, one 
would have to question the policy of English 
papers in Quebec which carry more thor- 
ough coverage of Ian Smith and the Rhode- 
sian situation than the question of indé- 
pendance, as well as those French reporters 
with certain key dailies who have sided 


openly and firmly with a specific political 
camp. 

Levesque, in particular, is surrounded 
by a band of disciples who are simulta- 
neously competent, influential, and fully 
employed political reporters. The national 
wire services cover the Quebec scene more 
effectively than provincial ones, said Champ 
due to their objectivity and detachment. But 
this detachment is paid for in the price of 
loss of in-depth knowledge of the situation. 


Marcel Ouimet, vice-president of Radio- 
Canada alternated from French to English 
throughout his speech. He said that the ori- 
ginal goal of the CBC was to permit, in addi- 
tion to the service of the English-speaking 
populace of Canada, the display by the 
Francophone cultural group of its own di- 
verse views, ideas, and artistic expressions 
openly and fruitfully wherever audiences 
existed to witness and appreciate them. 
Thus, the French network spread from its 
inception to Vancouver, Saskatoon, St. Boni- 
face, and countless other places outside, as 
well as inside, Quebec. Production facilities 
in such far-flung centres have inspired a 
sense of belonging among Francophones 
across Canada to a cultural heritage which 
might otherwise have vanished in a predom- 
inantly Anglophone country. 

In Quebec itself, Radio-Canada safe- 
guards against the threat of isolation and 
opens windows to the world and interna- 
tional occurrences through correspondents 
around the globe. At home, it has tried to 
voice faithfully the various viewpoints 
which have emerged among the Québecois. 

In answer to the criticism heaped upon 
him for his attempts to reduce the amount 
of coverage Levesque and “his gang” and 
the independence movement have received 
on Radio-Canada, Ouimet insisted that 
public affairs programming must reflect 
reality, this meant avoiding the bloating of 
minority opinions out of all perspective and 
beyond the degree of their actual influence 
and value. 

The challenge the media faces in Can- 
ada is immense, and Ouimet expressed it 
clearly. They must, he said, uncover the 
sources of the prejudices which divide us, 
celebrate the differences among us which 
enrich our collective life, and throw into 
eloquent relief the several traditions and 
aspirations we have in common. The prob- 
lems the managers of the media encounter 
are fraught with possibilities as well as det- 
riments. For instance, there is always the 
question of the extent to which the press, 
radio, and television must accentuate the 
extraordinary in order to fulfill by defini- 
tion their basic mission as heralds of the 
news, while avoiding an overstatement of a 
minority case which might unfairly and in- 
advertently sway the unthinking audience in 
an undesirable direction. 

Yet, who is to deny the advantage the 
media have at their complete disposal in 
their unique opportunity to pioneer new 
ideas and popularize schemes and solutions 
which might languish in oblivion without 
the magic of modern communicational tech- 
nology? 

In a more specific vein, Anglophone 
assertions that the English media are 
more technically efficient and coldly ration- 
al about practical and emotional issues 
alike, will not lessen the tensions which 
exist among Canadians, and indicates in- 
stead an abdication of the responsible posi- 
tion which the media men supposedly occu- 
py, namely, that of relating, with a degree of 
sensitivity and without sensationalism, the 
political developments, cultural problems, 
and intellectual trends of certain of our citi- 
zens to the life patterns and daily routine of 
their fellows in other parts of the country. 


-THE CROSSROADS---~ 


CANA-DIA-NISM 


Marcel Faribault opened Que- 
bec at the Crossroads Friday 
evening charging English Cana- 
dians with a lack of awareness 
both of French Canada and the 
need for constitutional revision. 
As advisor to Premier Johnson 
on economic and constitutional 
affairs, M. Faribault presented 
the delegates with what he 
called documentations of Eng- 
lish attitudes towards Quebe- 
cois. 

Noting that English Cana- 
dians often regarded the French 
as well-treated by their English 
conquerors, Mr. Faribault saw a 
tendency of paternalism and 
pity in the ideas about Quebe- 
cois persisting in the remainder 
of the country. Those Canadians 
who denied the idea of “hyphen- 
ated” Canadianism ignored the 
fact of French presence in North 
America. ; 

M. Faribault posited the two 
nations theory realizing that the 


fabric of Canadian society polar- 
ized the country into two main 
linguistic groups. Since the ma- 
jority of one of these two basic 
groups was concentrated in one 
particular region, this geograph- 
ic area represented its people as 
a distinct entity. 

Constitutional reform is but 
the legal definition of the facts 
existing in Canada according to 
Mr. M. Faribault. The federation 
established by the BNA Act does 
not represent the final arrange- 
ment of government in Canada; 
moreover, it is open to criticism 
as a document proporting to be 
akin to the United States and or 
European systems of federation. 

Using the example of Scot- 
land as a country that maintains 
a type of internal government 
while remaining within the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Faribault felt that 
this fact established a precedent 
for dealing with the proposed 
constitutional reform. 


Minority? 


Majority! 


by Jim Tomecko 


To anyone remotely famil- 
iar with the problems of the 
English speaking minority in 
Quebec, the Saturday after- 
noon session of the Quebec 
at the Crossroads Confer- 
ence, was not up to expecta- 
tion. 

The three speakers, Mr. 
Claude Ryan, Leslie Roberts, 
and M. Laroche satisfied 
the anticipations of the audi- 
ence, with a noticable lack 
of enthusiasm. Mr. Ryan, 
former editor of Le Devoir, a 
man who’s frank opinion has 
given him a commendable 
reputation, spoke first. He 
outlined the dilemma of the 
English minority in Quebec, 
and attempted a feasible 
solution. 

Agreeing to a large extent 
with the B and B commission 
he added that the French 
majority had no intention of 
oppressing the English. He 
remarked that linguistics 
must be improved in the 
commercial areas if good 
will is to prevail in Quebec. 

Ryan added that much of 
the ill will existing between 
French and English does not 
operate on the language 
bias, but rather, it was due 
to the tremendous social and 
economic inequality be- 
tween two cultural entities. 
He, therefore, suggested to 
the listeners (in the some- 
what sparsely filled audito- 
rium) that the provincial 
government obtain the pow- 
er to enact laws, enabling 
French “Quebecois” to es- 


tablish themselves educa-: 


tionally, thereby balancing 
the economic scales with 
their English colleagues. 

Leslie Roberts, the second 
speaker, spoke for the de- 
fense of the English point of 
view (the English it seemed 
were constantly on the de- 
fensive). 

Roberts initially dwelt on 
fundamentals describing the 
cause of the separation as 
one of economic circum- 
stance. 

In the English he observed 
a tendency towards the 


fields of industry and com- 
merce. He contended that, in 
the past, the French man 
was “rural” oriented, prefer- 
ring to pass his farm on from 
father to son. 

The French were never 
conscientiously retarded by 
the English community. At 
the root of the cause, was the 
French educational system’s 
inability to produce enough 
hard core, high calibre 
professional men. Roberts 
added that, generally, the 
academics of the French sys- 
tem was contained in the 
traditional classics program. 

The French society, in this 
predicament could not cope 
with immediate problems of 
economic growth, and so its 
growth was stunted. 

Roberts pointed out that 
this growth was regressive 
by nature. The French tend 
to withdraw from any type of 
outside contact (in their 
small village, all was well). 
This withdrawal syndrome 
coupled with the acceptance 
of economic inferiority, de- 
veloped into a pathological 
fear of the English. 

Only in recent years have 
the French opened their 
eyes realized unity, commu- 
nity, and social conscience, 
and demanded what they felt 
is rightly theirs. 

“The French in Quebec 
are concerned only with 
Quebec and not with Cana- 
da’, emphasized Mr. La- 
roche, sent in lieu of Rene 
Levesque. He remarked that 
the French culture should 
be integrated with the politi- 
cal regime to weld together 
all French speaking Quebe- 
cers into one single entity. 

And the English, well, they 
would have to adjust accord- 
ingly. He reiterated Leves- 
que in toto, explaining sim- 
ply that French Canada, just 
isn’t interested in English 
Canada anymore. 

After the three addresses, 
underlining and expanding 
key issues, a question period 
followed concluding the ses- 
sion. 


your opinions ... 





You’re spending the afternoon dial-twisting from one 
Montreal radio station to another. 
While you’re aurally massaging your brain, a silver 


haired blue-eyed former scout master in a downtown of- 
fice is preparing for work. He finishes skimming the after- 


noon Star, glances fondly at his wife’s picture, and hustles 


out of the room. On his desk is taped a Daily Prayer: “Oh 


Lord, please help me to keep my nose out of other peo- 
ple’s business.” The man’s name is Ed Stock. 

Meanwhile, it’s five past three and your dial has ze- 
roed in on the station that Burns built, nine-eighty, CKGM, 


the home of the hot-line in Montreal. From the depths of a 


deep dark echo chamber, an ominous voice announced, 
“Welcome to Reaction Line, with journalist and commen- 
tator Ed Stock ... Reaction Line is a sounding board for 
the opinions expressed on Reaction 
Line are not necessarily those of the management or the 
sponsors of CKGM.” 

The host is sitting in a 
cramped yellow announc- 
ers booth, surrounded by a 
glass of water, kleenex, a 
clock, a microphone, a file 
of scripts and clippings, 
and a telephone bank with 
twelve lines. Two or three 
half-empty glasses of or- 
ange juice left by the last 
hot-seat occupant add to 
the clutter. 

His cue comes. He loos- 
ens his tie, whips off his 
glasses, smothers a last 
cough and punches the 
mike switch. Another three 
hour session of brain-boil- 
ing ‘‘straight from _ the 
shoulder, unvarnished 
truth” begins. 


Reaction Line! vm siras 


Stock first reads a typewritten editorial, this time 
condemning the absence of sufficient police, the presence 
of separatists and the disinterest of Daniel Johnson dur- 
ing the recent TMR labour riot. He also announced he'll 
be calling Florida later that afternoon to speak to Florie 
Fisher, a former dope addict-prostitute, turned christian 
crusader who will pass along words of warning “for the 
Montreal pot smokers who think it’s smart to take drugs 
and go to bed with people.” “You will hear THE TRUTH 
this afternoon!” 


One tape recorder in the control room turns slowly, 
recording the entire three hour program as required by 
law (the station must hold the tapes for a period of time 
so that slander charges and other programming com- 
plaints could be checked out by the Board of Broadcast 
Governors) while another holds a seven second tape loop 
connected to an emergency button in the announce booth, 
allowing time for any objectionable statements to be 
erased before hitting the airwaves. 


First call comes through. “Reaction Line... go ahead, 
tell it like it is! ... Mr. Stock, I... speak up lady, I can’t 
hear you!”’ She giggles; first time on radio. She wonders if 
he’s disillusioned with Montreal because of the riot. He 
says no, but thinks they should have required a parade 
permit. A station employee passing through the control 
room comments “they do, stupid!” to no one in particular. 


Next call. A man from Pointe Claire says a couple of 
his French Canadian buddies who joined the U.S. marines 
were attacked by separatists in Quebec City during the 
winter carnival. Now, he claims, a crew of American ma- 
rines is going to invade Quebec and avenge their beat-up” 
buddies. Stock seems exasperated. “Have you written to 
the mayor of Quebec City?... No, but... Well try it! Thanks 
for calling!” More commercials plus a promo for “Ask the 
Pastor”, a Sunday night phone show, and a plug for the “new 
exciting Mad Money Game.” 


What prompts a former CBC producer-court reporter- 
show biz interviewer - public relations man - army officer 
with thirty five years in broadcasting to take what must be 
one of radio’s most insecure positions? A fat pay cheque 
helps. CKGM’s golden boy and ace drawing card, Pat 
Burns, (affectionately labeled “the mouth that roars”) was 
earning two thousand dollars a month plus a percentage 
in Vancouver, when he was hired to boost CKGM’s sagging 
ratings in the larger Montreal market. 


_ Burns now has the necessary ratings, while Stock is 
still in the process of finding the right mixture of common 
sense, dime psychiatry, nickel philosophy, sex and sensa- 
tionalism to give his program at least a temporary securi- 
ty. Currently, a generous measure of sex seems to be 
bringing the pot to a boil. 


He says some listeners tend to become slightly over- 
involved. “I’ve had lots of threats, five offers of marriage 
and about five thousand offers of sex.” However, he still 
feels that his show “is milquetoast compared to what you 
can hear in the courts.” 


Does Reaction Line serve any useful purpose? Stock 
considers the show “educational” and compares it to the 
type of education derived from reading Dear Abby. “Reac- 
tion Line must be alive and the callers must be interest- 
ing. if not. too bad, the hell with you.” 


Educational or not, where else would a multitude of 
Montrealers turn for release of excess hostility, if they 
couldn't tell it like it is on hot-line programs like Reac- 
tion Line? Maybe it does serve a purpose at that. 


EDWARD STOCK 


Trudeau and F 


The most likely of the 
twelve candidates to succeed 
in the Liberal leadership 
race is Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau. At first he was uncom- 
mitted to any part of the 
candidacy. However, wheth- 
er by clever design or acci- 
dent, he was’ drawn in by 
“popular demand’. No 
doubt, his successful stands 
On many current issues, par- 
ticularly that of the Constitu- 
tion, in sharp contrast to the 
apparent lack of dynamism 
of the other candidates, con- 
tributed to his rise in popu- 
larity. 


He is by far the most as- 
tute of the candidates. While 
they were busying them- 
selves formulating their lead- 
ership platforms, he had the 
spotlight on himself through 
his ideas on the Constitu- 
tional problem. His bill, 
known as the Omnibus Bill, 
also drew attention. Further- 
more, publishing a book last 
summer didn’t hurt his 
chances at all. Whether 
these things coincided with a 
master plan for the advance- 
ment of Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau is hard for anyone to 
judge. I will try here to ra- 
tionalize his success by ana- 
lysing parts of his book, “Le 
Fédéralisme et la Société 
Canadianne-Frangaise”’. 


TERRIBLE TYRANT 


In his introduction, he 
cuts down public opinion as 
being a terrible tyrant be- 
cause it reduces to a com- 
mon denominator things that 
aren't what they are. He 
says he has been called a 
traitor by the exponents of 
French-Canadian National- 
ism. He says this to placate 
those who will think that he 
is eXagerating. Actually, I 
don’t blame the nationalists, 
especially after reading the 
chapter on democracy in 
Quebec. 


In chapter one however, 
he makes a beautiful com- 
promise; concerning the 
850,000 French-origin-Ca- 
nadians that are deprived of 
their minority rights, that 
would reconcile everyone. 
He says that the French- 
Canadian Nation, recogniz- 
ing its validity in the con- 
text of North America, must 
work within the framework 
of the B.N.A. Act if it is to 
survive. 


Trudeau, while not claim- 
ing to be the spokesman for 
the French-Canadian Nation 
(and rightfully so), condemns 
the English-Canadian for 
having treated the French- 
Canadians as another ethnic 
minority. He condemns this 
and supports his case by 
pointing to the way the Eng- 
lish minority in Quebec is 
being treated as an equal. 
Taking a stand often quoted 
by the Nationalists as being 
their platform for demanding 
independence, he points to 
the obvious lack of bilingual- 
ism and biculturalism 
throughout the other ten 
provinces on all levels. 


by Jim Paul 


BOURGEOIS 
REVOLUTION 


He gives an excellent ac- 
count statistically of all the 
problems involved concern- 
ing the present situation and 
why independence wouldn't 
work. He gives the standard 
reasons: the withdrawal of 
foreign investment and the 
gradual absorbtion into the 
American Republic. He also 
brings out a very significant 
truth concerning the evolu- 
tion of the new ruling class 
in the event of independence 
as being a bourgeoisie hun- 
gry for power. 

He says there are two 
conditions necessary before 
Quebec can be expected to 


‘ work successfully in the 


Federal Union; that French- 
Canadians participate more 
fully in the active politics at 
Ottawa, and secondly, that 
the other provinces treat the 
French-Canadian minorities 
within their borders as the 
English-Canadian minority is 
treated in Quebec. He feels 
that the future of the minori- 
ties in the other provinces 
depends on how well Que- 
bec makes progress in the 
federal system. 

He is not prepared to re- 
ject the whole of the Consti- 
tution but says he is in no 
doubt that it must evolve to 
better suit the needs of the 
provinces and the two 
founding cultures. He sug- 
gests a number of concrete 
solutions to that effect. 

He is for the declaring of 
the two languages as being 
equal before the law; the 
reduction of central powers 
in certain areas; the judging 
of federal-provincial conflicts 
by a tribunal independent of 
the two; and the Senate 
could be reformed to repre- 
sent more directly the prov- 
inces. 

PRACTICAL 
BILINGUALISM 

He analysed the iniquity 
of the present situation in 
terms of Articles 133 and 92 
of the B.N.A. Act. In the 
first instance, the French 
language was to have been 
on an equal footing with the 
English language throughout 
Canada and especially at the 
Federal level. He points out 
to the traditional iniquity of 
the Manitoba Question. He 
concludes by stating emphat- 
ically that the two languages 
must be on an equal footing 
on the Federal level in law 
and government. As to the 
provinces, he suggests that if 
a certain percentage of the 
population is French-Cana- 
dian, then they should be 
treated as an equal entity in 
the legislative and education- 
al fields. 

TRUDEAU INACCURATE 

He regards Quebec socie- 
ty as having throughout his- 
tory rejected democracy or 
having been indifferent to it. 

He believes that it is the 
ignorance and-or lack of in- 
terest on the part of Quebe- 
cers to treat the Canadian 
parliamentary democracy as 
it should be, that renders it 
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ederalism 


an impossibility. He feels 
that the  self-consciousness 
and instinct of self-interest 
that predominates and has 
pervaded throughout the his- 
tory of the minority that 
forms one-third of the popu- 
lar vote is detrimental to the 
purposes of Democracy, 
Owing to the consistent and 
unbending majority that de- 
nies power to the third that 
wishes to seek equality of 
self-expression and develop- 
ment. 

His idea of how democra- 
cy in Canada should work is 
a very rational one. In re- 
gard to Federal-Provincial 
relations, he has suggested a 
very good way of negotiation 
with respect to the financial 
settlements. His chapter on 
federal grants to universities 
touches exhaustively on the 
realm of the extent of federal 
interference in provincial af- 
fairs. 

The last chapter deals 
with his views on the separa- 
tists as being revolutionaries 
out to establish a totalitarian 
government in Quebec. 





PIERRE ELLIOT TRUDEAU 


A PLACATOR? 
How does all this fit in with 
the title and the general aim 
of this report? It seems to 
me that Trudeau is trying to 
placate everyone he consid- 
ers worth placating. 

First of all, in reference to 
Mr. Trudeau’s comment out- 
side the province that “lousy 
French” was spoken here, I 
agree to the fact but his mo- 
tive for making such a state- 
ment makes me suspicious. 
Was he trying to get the idea 
across to the Anglo-Saxons 
that he was not a French 
Canadian nationalist and that 
the imposition of the French 
fact on them would be a 
cheap version at that? 

In his book he seems to 
set one side against the other 
and then comes up with his 
own compromises’ which 
placate both. I think that 
here he is being a comprom- 
iser, but for political ends. 


This question I leave to 
the future: is Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau out to improve the 
Canadian domestic atmos- 
phere, or his own? Perhaps | 
am being in the tradition of 
Candian skeptics, or is it 
that we have found a dynam- 
ic EW, leader and | can’t see 
it? 


ta 
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“Poems are things made, not self- 
expressions; they are expressive 
surely, but what is important is not 
so much what they express as that 
they are examples of a certain order 
of existence and relation, of a cer- 
tain order of complexity and ener- 
gy. Poems are, one by one, exist- 
ences in their own right, independ- 
ent (once made) of their makers; 
each being a universe, a garden, a 
room, self-contained, with its own 
language and customs which we, as 
well-mannered guests, must learn 
quickly if we are not to behave like 

4 brash and insulting tourists . . 
Hi poetry is a state into which lan- 

guage may fall and into which a 

oe! person may (by grace) become.” 

Ny! (George Whalley). 

When a poet publishes he invites 
you in; he says here I am or what 
1 think I am and it doesn’t really 
matter what you think - but see, 
look, listen to the words I am tell- 
ing you about and see the things I 
see; love or hate with me. And 
you watch, you listen and if it is 
good, there are notes in you the 
poet touches, and that is why poe- 
try is so exquisite. 

D. G. Jones has published three 
volumes of poetry, Frost on the 
Sun (1957), The Sun is Axeman 
(1961), and Phrases from Orpheus 
(1967). He has obviously invited 
us in, and what is he saying? He 
lives in North Hatley and teaches 
at the University of Sherbrooke; 
he was born in Bancroft, Ontario. 
He is not a poet of the cities. His 
world is Mount Orford, the lakes 
in the Eastern Townships, the win- 
ter-desolate half-farming country 
that is like nowhere else; North 
Hatley, a town of gentility and 
farmers. His poetry is like the land 
he lives in; simple and pure. 

His latest volume of poetry, 
Phrases from Orpheus, has a story 
all its own to tell. His life had 
changed; his wife had left him; he 
had things to be resigned to, to 
reach agreements with; he writes: 
You left, heading 
Into the springtime morning 
For the sky, 
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vevrew 


A long flight and a separation, 
A divorce. 


You are alone now, and afraid 
As the wild 
Sunflower of the world. 


. — 
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Opens around you. 

4 ©Your separation has occurred, 
‘4 The rest 

Is repetition, less, 


As now you know. Ge 





And freedom is a wound 4 
Flowering from division. oa 


te 


My love goes with you, 
Growing - 
As our freedom grows - - 


Until the wound 
Is wide as heaven, = 
and one flower BY 
Unfolds the world. 





One wonders at the agonizing in 
print; the problems he must have 
faced in the closed academic world 
of a university; one sees something 
real, a man living in his life, well 
and without remorse. Every poet is 
this, a man learning, only somehow 
being able to detach himself 
enough to write about it; to leave 
some of the agony on the page, 
and some of the joy. 


I thought there were limits, 
Newtonian 
Laws of emotion - - 


1 thought there were limits 
to this falling away, 
This emptiness. 1 was wrong. 


The apples, falling, 
never hit the ground. 


n “The Sun is Axeman” there 
is less person and more seeing. 
Jones writes of things; birds, peo- 
ple, days. If there is agony, it is 
the ordinary pain of living, and it is 
projected. He writes of ‘Snow 
Buntings’: 


Time sings across the land. ele 
And they are born : 
Like little skeletons ke 
with grotesque heads. 


Tiny in the next 
They. area Fragile 
Syntax drying in the wind. 





And they are mouths, mouths 
Lost among the grasses and 
the arctic flowers. 


One can taste those lines; 


they 
roll about on the tongue like bitter- 
sweet mints. 


There is another side to the 
Jones story, which involves anoth- 
er poet. Michael Ondaatje left 
Bishop’s University with knowl- 
edge and Mrs. Jones. 1 remember 
reading in the Mitre (Bishop's poe- 
try magazine) his poem ‘‘The 
Sows” and the last lines of that 
poem have stayed in my mind for 
many years until I rediscovered 
them in his first volume of poetry 
“The Dainty Monsters”. (1967): 
So chinless duchesses 
sniff out the day, 
gauging their loves with a sea- 
soned eye. 

On spread thighs, and immobile, 
they categorize the flux around 
them, 

watching the rain melting the dust, 
or the sun 

fingersnapping out the dying sum- 
mer. 


He is young (25) and it is ob- 


‘vious in his poetry; but he is not 


gauche. He has a touch of the 
comic and a love for detail. 


By 
SUSANN 
ALLNUTT 


Three clouds and a tree 

. reflect themselves on a toaster. 
The kitchen window’ hanes 
scarred, 

shattered by winter hunters. 


We are in a cell of civilized magic. 
Stravinsky roars at breakfast, 
our milk is powdered. 


Outside, a May god 

moves his paws to alter wind 

to scatter shadows of tree and 
cloud. 

The minute birds walk confident 
jostling the cold grass. 

The world not yet of men. 


We clean buckets of their sand 

to fetch water in the morning 
reach for winter cobwebs, 

sweep up moths who have 
forgotten to waken. 

When the children sleep, angled 
behind their bottles, 

you can hear mice prowl. 

I turn a page 

careful not to break the rhythms 
of your sleeping head on my hip, 
be the moving under your eye- 
i 

that turns like fire, 

and we have love and the god out- 
side 

until ice starts to limp 

in broken hidden waterfalls, 

or my daughter burns the lake 

by reflecting her red shoes in it. 


He writes about what is familiar 
to him and in this, he is similar to 
dg. jones and to another great 
poet, William Carlos Williams, 
who dealt with life in such simple 
tones with such purity of vision. 
One can drown in it with such 
ease and delight. 

So, you were invited. Never turn 
down a poet’s invitation. You can 
lose the world of the mind that 
way. You have heard the surface 
truths; read and find what’s under- 
neath; complexity and another 
human’s reality. 


As birds 
so cut in glass are neither 
glass nor birds 


your doors windows 


windows doors 
how should I know 


how you go clothed or naked 
summer in your garden or a snow 


of flowers 
you have such clouds 


how should I know 


‘ if you are locked within your gar- 


den . 
or, in your own room . 
walk about the world? e 
(d. g. jones) 
‘a 
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This j is a 
Column 


By Pooh, Krelm and Bob 


Much, we rejoice, has been 
learned here in the ‘Column’. 
Lately we have fought. Like a 
child no longer able to re- 
member what has caused an 
ache or where the pain lies, 
we fathom only the emotion - 
in its profound aspect 
more than an emotion of loss. 
The child, knowing only the 
comfort and silence of the 
womb, may desire to return. 
He is not culpable. But we 
who know the joy of creation, 
of making, of living - our 
direction must be forward. 
We are culpable in our pain. 
We are learning. 


no 


We make mistakes. We are 
learning what a mistake is; 
where we are wrong - and 
why we are right - and how 
our method must change. We 
are learning to love. We are 
learning humility. 

We are growing up (- and 
we must spread out -) and we 
are learning how wonderful 
that process is. The child who 
is everything potentially is 
inadequate actually in all. 
So we were special for a 
while - we were young - and 
yesterday our games too were 
young. 

Abstinence is not a child- 
hood’s game, but pruning will 
help us grow. 

There is so much we know, 
yet so little we know how to 
use. So much we only know. 
So much we _ have 

learned. 

But we are learning 

And we are learning to 


not 


know ourselves 

and to be ourselves 

and to sing the song of 
giving 

And we are learning to 
learn. 

Those who refuse to look 
may not enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

a faint rustling 

beneath our nascent feet 

gave relief 

to the blinding 

inward-spiralling silence 

that holds the mind 

deaf 

to thought 

and mute to the wonder of 

midnight 

may 

skies 

of 

midsummer's 

night's 

skie 
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Carnival irresponsible 


Dear Sir; 

Carnival ’68 possessed all the 
features of the type of a totally 
irresponsible, incompetent, cor- 
rupt, and selfish personality. In 
fact Carnival '68 was an orgiastic 
circus. This year it never com- 
menced as an organization - too 
much emphasis was placed on 
"let us, the Carnival Committee, 
have a smashing time on some- 
body else’s money’ - and thus the 
dollar sign became the motto of 
their fraternal enterprise. Note, 
not an enterprise in the name of 
the students of Loyola, but for 
the corrupt and selfish needs of 
themselves. Thus, the questions 
of misappropriation of student 
funds and incompetency arise. 

To illustrate this point, let us 
look at a few items. The cost of 
the 23 tailor-made jackets (to 
warm themselves on cold days 
and nights) amounted to approx- 
imately $850.00. This item was 
not included in the budget, but 
apparently Mr. Callary, the 
Chairman of Carnival ’68, told 
the LMSA executive that the 
jackets were to be donated. 
However, to Mr. Callary’s sur- 
prise (perhaps), Carnival was 
billed for the jackets. Mr. Cal- 
lary warrants the blame in toto 


for acting on his own without the - 


LMSA executive’s approval. But 
this is not to say that the others 
who were recipients of the jack- 
ets be exonerated from the fact. 
They should be admonished for 
their guilt in accepting the jack- 
ets as they knew that each regis- 
tered student of Loyola was pay- 
ing for the jackets through the 
activity fee imposed on every 
full-time day student. 

Other useless expenditures 
included business cards for the 
Chairmen of various activities 
which amounted to $101.36. Why 
didn’t Carnival have their tick- 
ets sponsored to cover the cost 
of printing? Why a futile ex- 
penditure of $500.00 for this 
item? If F.R.A. could do it, then 
Carnival could do it with little 
effort. There was evidence of a 
vast surplus of stationery and 
professionally-printed posters 
which were never put into use 
but piled in the Carnival office. 
Were the Committee members to 
have a bonfire at the end of 
Carnival week? 

Other expenses such as taxis, 
petrol, beer, and meals for the 
committee members in the vicin- 
ity between four and five-hun- 
dred dollars. Such items incur 
expenses, but to amount to this 
figure, it’s ridiculous. 

One should also question 


whether or not the Carnival’ 


Committee is (or has already) to 
pay for an estimated damage of 
$300.00 done to an AVIS courte- 
sy-car in which the driver, a 
‘member of Carnival, was under 
the influence of alcohol at the 
time and admitted this as such 
openly to the rest. of the jolly 
members of the Committee. 
Luckily nobody was injured. 
Prior to the Sno-Ball at the 
Town and Country Motel, eleven 
or twelve Committee members 









(along with their dates - but no 
reflection should be made on 


them) were found to be feeding 
their faces. The cost was $10.00 


per couple and Carnival footed 
the bill. But what was the final 
tabulation after drinks had been 
consumed? But what was the 
final tabulation after drinks had 
been consumed? 

The reception in the Quebec 
Room was another fiasco. Father 
President paid for the first two- 
hundred dollars of liquor con- 
sumed and Carnival picked up 
the tab for the remaining 
$300.00. The function was attend- 
ed by invited Faculty and Admin- 
istration members and dignitar- 
ies - the most prominent of the 
Carnival members. 

Where did all the free beer 
come from that was consumed in 
Apt. 2 of 6931 Sherbrooke St. W.? 
Did Carnival pay for it? 

Mind you, the figures stated 
are approximates but well 
sought-out approximates. If the 
approximate figures are to be 
disregarded, one can readily 
ascertain that the select Carni- 
val Committee members dined 
and wined like kings on the stu- 
dent’s money, noting the various 
Carnival activities that they 
created for themselves. The sev- 
eral actions of the prominent 
Committee members shows defi- 
nitely a disregard for the other 
students of Loyola, gross incom- 
petency and misappropriation of 
funds. 

The estimated amount of defi- 
cit presently known for Carnival 
68 is at $8,000.00 but will defi- 
nitely go higher to approximate- 
ly $9,000.00 once all the bills 
have been sent to Carnival and 
have been paid. Did the old ex- 
ecutive (Sims & Co. Ltd.) know 
the deficit at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors two weeks 
ago? The executive estimated it 
at $5,000.00 but it was known 
within the confines of the LMSA 
hierarchy that the deficit was 
actually in the neighborhood of 
$8,000.00. Therefore, did Sims 
and Co. willfully deceive the 
Board of Directors and in general 
the students of Loyola and beat a 
hasty retreat into retirement and 
off the hot-seat? 

Steve Sims and Gail Moran 
were either ignorant of what the 
situation was within Carnival or 
it was too late - the Carnival 
Committee had gotten out of 
hand. The first possibility can 
be ruled out due to the fact that 
the Chairman is appointed by 
the President and the latter is 


-responsible for the .Chairman’s 


‘actions under the present LMSA 
organizational structure: It was 
definitely too late. The internal 
Vice-President’s womanly intui- 
tion-did not pay off, In January, 
Moran assumed the role of Pon- 
tius Pilate by washing her hands 
of the situation, it was then left 
up to-the Carnival Committee to 
do what the hell they wanted. 
They then were on the road to 
misappropriation and misuse of 
student funds. Let us not con- 
demn only Moran for her failure 


No dough 


Dear Sir: 


The correspondence column of 
your most recent issue contains 
a letter from Mr. Ian MacDonald, 
wherein it is indicated that cer- 
tain Loyola athletes have re- 
ceived direct financial assist- 
ance from the Loyola Alumni 
Association 


Mr. MacDonald is mistaken. 
The Alumni Association has not 
provided assistance of this na- 
ture. < 


Charles A. Phelan, 
President, 
Loyola Alumni Ass’‘n. 





but the LMSA executive as a 
whole as it is a matter of collec- 
tive responsibility. 


The deficit may be attributed 
to numerous factors but a few 
are exceedingly outstanding. 
Perhaps the most notable would 
be that of some of the personali- 
ties misused funds for their own 
selfish needs. Secondly, the 
Committee envisaged full at- 
tendance at all activities but 
were mistaken. Next time re- 
frain from day-dreaming as it 
seems to interfere with your 
planning of events. Thirdly, and 
probably the most important fac- 
tor, is that of the budget. It was 
drawn up rather shoddy, and 
the author of the budget should 
take a course in elementary 
economics and logic. Instead of 
Maximizing expenses and min- 
imizing one’s profits, the reverse 
was done with the Carnival 
budget. How the LMSA execu- 
tive blessed the budget is un- 
known. Day-dreaming took its 
course on the executive as well. 
Was the budget approved by the 
Board of Directors? 


Since a case of misappropria- 
tion and misuse of student funds 
has occurred (and openly), then 
how is this to be safeguarded 
against so as to avoid any similar 
re-occurrences? Perhaps a com- 
mission of inquiry should be es- 
tablished. Perhaps one of the 
recommendations of the commis- 
sion might be that legal action be 
ensued against those who had an 
active hand in misappropriating 
student funds. Such action should 
only be taken if reparation 
(monetary) is not met by those 
held responsible. 

And Mr. Callary, when all your 
bills have been paid and you are 
prepared to hand in your finan- 
cial report for Carnival ’68, 
change the title page to “Carni- 
val of Misappropriation of Stu- 
dent Funds and Incompetency”. 


Michael Lundy, 
Arts IV 


Senior Lundy makes frantic but valu- 
able accusations. Where's the esprit 
among students which should rule 
out the necessity of a complex spy 
ring or financial police squad, to 
ensure proper use of funds? Whether 
or not Sims et al were asleep, Callar- 
y‘s bunch had the mean audacity to 
run a sloppy, selfish operation at 
their own and fellow-students’ ex- 
pense. And whether or not your jack- 
et subsidy fell through, the jackets 
were unnecessary in the first place; 
that subsidy belonged in the general 
Carnival fund. -- ed. 
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Alumnus 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to recent edi- 
tions of the LOYOLA NEWS and 
in particular to the February 
27th edition, I would like to ex- 
press my personal views which 
have already been expressed in 
writing to the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

As a priest involved in paro- 
chial ministry, school chaplaincy 
and perhaps more particularly, 
as the founder and director of 
“Christian Contact”, (a religious 
education program for more 
than one hundred Catholic stu- 
dents attending non-Catholic 
schools), I am keenly aware of 
the need to provide our youth 
with an opportunity to come to 
an appreciation of their role in 
the living Church to-day. To do 
this they must learn not only to 
accept but to love the fundamen- 
tal values and virtues which 
have always been integral to the 
highest Christian ideals. 

For our community to have an 
institution of higher learning 
which makes an effort to clearly 
reflect these ideals is, I believe, 
of great importance if our youth 
are to understand that one can 
be truly adult, truly informed, 
truly professional and still truly 
Catholic. 

I believe that, at one time, 
Loyola was such an institution. 
It rightly bore the banner of one 
of Christendom’s greatest Saints 
and reflected the influence of 
dedicated servants of Christ, 
members of a Society justly 
proud of its vital role. 

But what of Loyola to-day? The 
banner of Ignatius has been torn 
down and his followers have 
become a minority. So much 
water has been added to the 
wine that the original, priceless 





The Red Cross wrote too, 
thanking us for our lovely 
blood, and asking us pret- 
ty-please for their six flags 
and the flag poles and 
stand, which cost them a 
hundred bloody bucks. 






EDITOR 


EDITOR 


to Geoffrey 
Chairman 


Board of 
Closing Date: 






STUDENT CENTER COMMITTEE IS STILL BUILDING. (To be continued this Summer) 


Next year we shall see them looking for people in the areas of finances, art exhibit, and 
planning of the building. If you would like to offer your services. 


APPLICATIONS 
OPEN 


Mein Kampus ‘69 (Handbook) 


Contraception Booklet 





sickened 


ingredients have all but disap- 
peared. Over the years I have 
suspected what was going on; 
numerous incidents and situa- 
tions could be mentioned, but it 
was only through receiving the 
NEWS that I came to realize 
what price had been paid for 
more people and more build- 
ings. For a paper which features 
irreligion and filth to bear the 
name, LOYOLA NEWS, sickens 
me. IF this reflects Loyola to- 
day then in the Name of God, let 
us change the College’s name 
and at least preserve a memory. 

I think that sending out the 
LOYOLA NEWS to the Alumni 
was and is a good idea. To fail to 
do so would be dishonest and 
solicit funds from people who 
would otherwise think that they 
were contributing to the cause 
of Christian Education. In my 
own case, I have received “the 
current message” and thus I 
asked to be taken off the list. No 
doubt there are others who have 
not yet come to a conclusion and 
these must be given the oppor-. 
tunity to do so. 

In closing I wish to add that if 
Loyola has charted a course 
from which there is no hope of 
deviation, then I cannot travel 
with it; but if there is ever a 
movement to restore Ignatius to 
Loyola, I would be proud to help 
in any way I can. 

Rev. Peter Timmins 

Curate 

Ascension Parish 
Father Timmins’ letter reflects not 
only the puzzlement and anger of 
many alumni, but that of some stu- 
dents as well. We reassert, as gently 
and persistently as possible, that 
irreligion and dirt are not our inten- 
tions; that these conclusions are the 
result of hasty reading; that the 
common meaning of a word is not 
necessarily its true or lasting mean- 
ing; that the meaning of a word or 
phrase can be gathered from its con- 
text, if only the reader will treat the 
author as another human being who 
probably means well. Please turn to 
page four, “Look Back In ...", for a 
longer discussion of this topic. -- ed. 
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Loyola lauds athletes 


On Tuesday, March 13, 1968 the Athletic 
Dept. held their annual awards night. The Ath- 
letic crowd of Loyola congregated at the Holiday 
Inn on Sherbrooke West, to witness perhaps the 
most enjoyable evening of the year. The actual 
awards were preceded by a cocktail party for 
honored guests, which was followed by a de- 
lectable dinner. The 225 people who attended 
were throughly entertained by guest speakers 
Joe Poirier and Butch Buchard. I have, on occa- 
sion had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Poirier 
and at this banquet he certainly was more lively 
than ever. 


Dawson takes high honors 


The Varsity hockey team were highly hon- 
ored. Stalwart Rick Dawson received the “Ath- 
lete of the Year”, for his great contribution to 
sport at Loyola. During the hockey season Daw- 
son’s play was outstanding and thus this award. 
Dawson however, did not walk away with only 
one award, he also received the Most Sports- 
manlike award. Honors were also bestowed 
upon teammate Danny Heffernan. Heffernan 
received the Sportsman trophy, for the manner 
in which he conducted himself while he was on 
the ice, and off. Third year man Art Thomas was 
honored by his teammates, for he received the 


By BRIAN NEVIN 





“Most Valuable Player” award. Thomas’ play 
during the season was responsible for a number 
of key wins. 

It must have been a tough choice for the 
‘Freshman Athlete of the Year” award, with 
nearly all the Varsity Basketball team being 
Freshmen, but when the votes were counted, 
leaping Earl Lewis came out on top. Again it 
goes without saying that Lewis’ play was out- 
standing. John McAuliffe can rest on his laurels 
for awhile because he was voted the M.V.P. by 
his fellow teammates. McAuliffe. one of the high 
scorers during regular league play. 





A near miss, maybe next year? 


“So near and yet so far.” That was the story for 
the cage Warriors this year as they came to within two 
points of winning their first championship in five 
years. 

Equipped with more talent than any team in the 
league, the hoopsters still managed to lose to the infe- 
rior Carleton Ravens in the championship game. 

Just look at the record which the Warriors racked 
up in regular season play. They coasted through the 
regular schedule with no losses averaging over 80 
points a game. Their narrowest margin of victory was 
a five point decision in their second game of the sea- 
son. They had four players named as all-stars, John 
McAuliffe as first team center, Earl Lewis and Jack 
Contos as second team forwards, and Peter Phipps as 
second team guard. 

One could be led to say that the Warriors were 
jinxed. 

Whatever the faults of varsity coach Doug Daig- 
neault as on-court strategist, and as handler of fuzzy- 
cheeked youth, Daigneault knows no peer as a recrui- 
ter. This year the cagers fielded talent which was 
deep at every position except center. 

The Warriors did have some weaknesses. The lack 
of a big center to fill in for the easily-tired John Mc- 
Auliffe hurt the ecagers. The youth of the hoopsters 
was another factor which contributed to their failure. 


BY PAUL CARBRAY 


Throughout the year the Warriors also showed little 
inclination to play consistently tough defense and this 
lack hurt in the final game. 

Individually the Warriors also displayed certain 
strengths and weaknesses. At guard, the cagers were 
blessed with four outstanding players. Peter Phipps 
was perhaps the deadliest shooter for the Warriors 
and he displayed fine offensive moves. On defense 
however, Phipps reeked much of the time. Jim Ivy on 
the other hand, was perhaps the finest defensive play- 


er in the league, and a good quarterback and ball- 


handler, although handicapped with a mediocre out- 
side shot. John Goettishiem was an excellent hustling 
ball-player at both ends of the court and a near-unan- 
imous choice for most improved player. The other 
guard, Joe Zagancyk, displayed outstanding driving 
moves but was hurt by lack of speed. 

At forward, the Warriors had three ballplayers 
who would be starters with any team in the league. 
Earl Lewis electrified the fans with his jumping and 
displayed good shooting but was the victim of person- 
ality problems which he later seemed to solve. Jack 
Contos at the other forward showed great physical 
strength and a hot and cold shot, along with outstand- 
ing rebounding. Gene Lawrence who swung between 
center and forward, displayed great hustle, but some- 
times had a tendency to “gun”. 


At center the Warriors had John McAuliffe the 
M.V.P. and first team all-star. McAuliffe’s only short- 
coming was a conditioning problem, perhaps the re- 
sult of his mid-season ankle injury. 

All in all, a most outstanding year, although in 
some ways a very disappointing one. 

Maybe next year. 








Nothing to do this summer, try paddling 


What are you going to do 
this summer? Why not do some- 
thing that is fun, interesting, and 
best of all constructive. Paddle 
for the Lachine Racing Canoe 
Club - we need new members 
right away! 


So you say that you've never 
hard of competitive paddling, 
well it’s one of the only true 
sports left. There are events for 
all age groups, male and female. 


The benefits from spending 
your summer are varied. You get 
to travel to a different place 
every weekend for a regatta. 
You spend every evening on the 
water in boats. 


You also have an excellent 
opportunity to meet people from 
all walks of life. You rub shoul- 
ders with men and women who 
are setting Canadian Records 
and winning medals. 


Last year the Dominion 
Championships were held on 
Regatta Lake at Expo 67. In 
August, canoe enthusiasts gath- 
ered here from all parts of Cana- 
da. Most every province was 
represented along with the five 
Montreal district clubs. All to- 
talled there were more than a 
1000 paddlers here to compete. 


This year the Dominions will 
be held in St. Catharines, Ontar- 
io at the Henley Regatta Yacht- 
ing Course. 

For those interested there 
are two classifications, the 
canoe section and the kayak sec- 
tion. The events are further clas- 
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sified into the sections of single, 
tandem, and four man teams. 


This article is directed to- 
wards the athletes of the college 
the hockey players, the football 
players, and in fact any athlete 
who hopes to improve his physi- 
cal condition. There are not too 
many sports around that can 
train you harder. When I asked 
Rick Dawson of the College Var- 
sity Hockey team how he felt 
about paddling, he replied, “I 
don’t know of any better way to 
get in shape and stay in shape 
than through paddling. It’s real- 
ly great for you both mentally 
and physically”. Perhaps the 
most talented professional play- 
er of any sport would be Charlie 
Hodge of the N.H.L. Oakland 
Seals, who has been associated 
with the sport for over 20 years. 
Charlie maintains that there are 
few players in the N.H.L. who 
are conditioned to such a level 
as championship paddlers. 


So there you have it! The 
membership fees are very nomi- 
nal, 15 dollars a year for juniors, 
(under 21), and 15 for seniors. So 
for more information contact the 
Athletic Dept., myself, or by 
phoning 637-7109. 


IMPORTANT 


Students interested in play- 
ing intercollegiate football this 
fall should contact Robert Lin- 
coln, Head Coach of Varsity 
Football, in the Athletic Com- 
plex. 





